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LUKE’S DESCRIPTION OF JOHN MARK 
B. T. HOLMES 


Te study is part of a much wider investigation which has 
led the writer to believe that Mark’s Gospel, substantially 
as it exists today, was prepared at the beginning of the Gentile 
Mission associated with the name of the Apostle Paul. As, 
however, space is not available for adequate treatment, the 
discussion in this essay is limited to the statements made about 
John Mark in Luke’s two volumes. It is hoped that the points 
raised may help to throw some additional light on the problem 
of gospel origins. 

Too little recognition has been given to the fact that at first 
Mark’s gospel was not thought of either under the heading of 
kata M@pxov or under the heading of ebayyéXuov. The title 
xara MGpxor has been added at a later date as part of the method 
of distinguishing the different accounts of Jesus. Originally it 
was the name of “Jesus” or “the Lord” which must have figured 
in any reference to the document. EvayyéXov was reserved in 
the first century for the good news to the individual that God’s 
Kingdom was at hand and open to him. A life of Jesus must 
rather have been called 6 Néyos, for this is the usage of Paul’s 
letters, and the Acts and both of the gospels with introductions 
written by their authors (Luke and John) speak of their subject 
matter in this phrase. The truth is that the act of writing the 
gospels was considered so unimportant that none of the writers 
gives his own name. The subject of the gospels was so all-impor- 
tant that someone was certain to write about it as soon as it 
became of practical value to do so. 


I would advance the view that Luke’s statements about John 
Mark in the Acts of the Apostles are more explicit in character 
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than has commonly been supposed and, in fact, implied to his 
first reader that Mark handled a written memorandum about 
Jesus in the course of the first Gentile mission in Cyprus. 


John Mark first appears by name on the horizon of Luke’s 
narrative to explain to his reader Theophilus what house Peter 
went to after his escape from Herod’s prison (Acts 12 12). Mark 
is thus separated at once into a small group of about half a 
dozen men, whom Luke does not introduce but expects Theo- 
philus to recognize. The story represents his mother’s house as 
a resort of Peter’s and a meeting place for disciples of Jesus. 


Shortly thereafter Luke informs his reader that when Paul and 
Barnabas had completed the service at Jerusalem connected 
with the famine relief, they returned with Mark in their company 
(Act 12 25). He uses a word (oupmapadaGértes) which suggests 
that Mark went, in some sense, as a representative of Jerusalem. 


There follows the account of the decision to send a mission 
from Antioch, the selection of Barnabas and Paul as the mission- 
aries, and their departure to the port of Seleucia. What comes 
next is of crucial importance for an understanding of the picture 
of John Mark which Luke painted for Theophilus. It occurs 
in Acts 13 4-5, éxei0év re &réwdevoar eis Kitrpov, xal yevdpevor 
év Ladapive xarnyyeddov tov Oyov Tod Beod & Tats 
ouvaywyats tav ‘Iovdaiwy. elxov b€ xal ‘“Iwavvnv 
tbanpérnv. The text quoted is that of the Old Uncials and the 
Byzantine manuscripts. The usual representatives of the 
“Western” text in Acts agree in a different reading for the last 
clause elxov 5€ kai "Iwavyny imnperodvra adrots (D, 614, 
p. syrh., mg.) There is also slight support for a third reading 
elxov 5é kal "Iwavyny eis Svaxoviayr (E. vg.) 


There exists today an abundance of material to clarify the 
meaning of the sentence elxov 5é kal "Iwavyny banpérnv. In 
documents written during the first century and a half of our 
Era, and in the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, 
there are available at least 241 examples of the usage of the word 
banpérns. These usages come from the pens of at least sixty 
men of all walks in life, including 13 who describe themselves 
as brnpérat. 
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The everyday meaning of the word is best determined from a 
study of the Papyri and the New Testament, since these repre- 
sent the ordinary vernacular of the people. There are thirty-four 
documents on Papyrus and one ostrakon written during the 
period selected in which the word occurs. Of these, sixteen 
portray the dmnpérns as a public official engaged in presenting 
or serving a copy of some document (Jt. Soc. 57; Flor. 312; BGU 
226; Ox. 1203; Lond. 361; Teb. 434; Ryl. 293; Strass. 74; Lond. 
1222; Lond. 908; BGU 1573; Lond. 1231; Lond. 358; Russ. 
Georg. 20; Fay. 26; Catt. 4 and 5). Ejight out of the sixteen 
contain the actual endorsement of a man who describes himself 
as a brnpérns and certifies that he has delivered the memo- 
randum. Seven of the remaining eighteen papyri present the 
banpérns officially checking the writing of some document (Ox. 
260; Hamb. 3; Hamb. 4; It. Soc. 448; BGU 647; BGU 581; BGU 
891). In three more the drnpérns is clearly engaged in handling 
documents (CPR 18; Ox. 106; Samm. 7404). This leaves eight 
papyri and one ostrakon, some of which are fragmentary, in 
which no connection with documents is indicated. In one of 
them the drnpérns is linked with the xjpvé~ or town crier. In 
another the danpérns arrests a debtor. As a group they support 
the view that the banpérns was a public official (Fay. Ost. 20; 
Ox. 398; Ox. 259; Princeton 13; Lond. 1171; Lond. 131; Samm. 
7359; Ox. 2111; Lond. 1159). 

The following selected quotations may serve to give those 
who cannot find time to consult the papyri themselves some 
idea of the impression they leave. 

1. Delivery of documents by the banpérns. 


(a) Request that the documents be delivered by a banpérns. 


(1) &&t& .... rod brouvquaros avriypador b:’évds TOV 
wept oe bwnperav perado0jvac T@ LaraBodre .... 
(BGU 226). 

(2)... . merado0jvac ... . avriypadov bu’ banpérov 
To te "Arion .... kal 7@ tercxev mpdxrope 
(Ox. 1203). 
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(3)... . GEO... . Tov brouvnuarcs 7d avTiypadoy 
5.’ banpérov perado0jvac 7@ Tod ‘Aroddwviov 
G5EAP@ ’Apuéow . . (It. Soc. 57). 

(4)... . &&todmev be’ danpérov peradoPivar éxaoTa 
ab’tav Td igov trovde TOU bTOuynuaTos.... 
(Teb. 434). 

Endorsements by the danpérns himself to the above 

documents. The genitive name following that of the 

banpérns refers to his father. One description of a 

document contains these words kat droypadns dows 

tov bmnperov ‘‘‘Epmwas Idovrapxov twv tarnpetrwv 

perabedwxa évwrww ws Kabnxer.” (Lond. 908). 

(1) Mered60n dca ’Appwviov rod ’Aupwviov barnpérou 
(BGU 226). 

(2) Oéwv ’Ovvwdpros brnpérns pweTradédwxa Tod mpoxet- 
pévou dropvhparos avriypadov TO tevixGv mpaxrope 
@s Kabnxer (Ox. 1203). 

(3) €@6n da “Amitos rod Oéwvos imnpéry (sic) 
(It. Soc. 57). 

(4) ‘Aproxpas Lovxiwvos btarnpérns peradédwxa. 
(Teb. 434). 

2. Official checking of documents by a danpérns. 

(1) "Eypadn d1a “Adpodiciov vouoypadov Kapavisos 
éraxodovodvros ‘HpaxXeléov irnpérov .... 
‘Hpaxvelins ‘Hpaxdeliov imrnpérns émnxodovOnxa 
(BGU 647). 

(2) Oéwy ’Ovvmapros banpérns ErnxorovOnxa Try aidev- 
TUuQ xeupoypadia (Ox, 260). 

3. Miscellaneous connections of a barnpérns with documents. 

(1) évereiNaro "Iowmpy jyeuovix® danpérn wornoacbar 
ducony thy avaypadyy Kal avadodvar avriypadov 
Tots éuepouévors . . . . (CPR 18). 

(2) mpovonoe 5é€ ’Amrodwapios 6 Tod vouod orparnyds 
évros Huépwv X Thy Noyobeviay yevéoOar, banpérnv 
els ToUTO &mwordéas .... (Catt. 5) 

(3) perédwxey 6 maThnp pou KaTa TO axddovOor bu’ bw7- 
pérov Tomikod Tots AoyoRérars Tods Adyous THY TE 
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dpetouévwy abrd xepadaiwy kal roxwy.... 
(Catt. 4). 


4. Arrest by a banpérns. 


aroxatacrnow Sv évyeyinuat mapa cov éx THs ToX- 
TURS purAaKys ... . Dapatiwva Dapariwvos tov eion- 
yuevov ... . dia BidXou dtocxnrixod brypérov ... . 
(Ox. 259). 
With these papyri should be compared the New Testament 
usages, with the exception of four in Luke’s two books which 
will be discussed later (Matt. 5 25, 26 58; Mk. 14 54, 14 65; Jn. 7 32, 
45, 46; 18 3, 12,18, 22, 36, 19 6; Acts 5 22, 26; I Cor. 41). Outside of 
John 18 36 and I Cor. 41 which are metaphorical, the banpérns 
is a public official connected with the administration of the law. 
Lack of space forbids a full discussion of the usages in first 
century literature. A large group of these clearly refers to a 
subordinate official similar in all respects to the figure that 
emerges from the Papyri and the New Testament. In addition, 
the dwnpérns was a favorite metaphor among the literary men. 
Usually these metaphors are found outside narratives, and the 
noun barnpérns is modified in some way. They apply to a great 
variety of individuals, stressing some similarity to the literal 
banpérns, and frequently an extension of the metaphor removes 
all doubt that it is conscious. In a relatively small number of 
cases, the banpérns is connected with documents (Plutarch, 
Lives 26 6; 48 65; 50 16; 50 28; 50 34; 65 29; Plutarch Morals Vol. 3, 
p. 87; Vol. 3, p. 538; Vol. 4, p. 22; Josephus, Arch. 12 32). An 
important idiom for the purpose of this study is the modification 
of banpérns by another noun in the genitive case denoting his 
sphere of action or work (Plutarch, Lives 36 26; Plutarch, Morals 
Vol. 1, p. 156; Josephus, Wars 2 41; 2 203; Josephus, Arch. 4 49; 
4 217; Philo Vol. 1, pp. 55, 255; Vol. 2, pp. 69, 210; Vol. 4, p. 112; 
Vol. 5, pp. 184, 206; Dio Chrys. 3, 4). 


t The references to Papyri are self explanatory. The following editions of 
contemporary authors are cited in the manner indicated :— 
Plutarch’s Lives — edidit Immanuel Bekker — Bernardi Tauchnitz — 
MDCCCLV—Book and section. 
Plutarch’s Morals—recognovit Bernardakis—Teubneri—M DCCCLX XXVIII 
—Volume and Page. 
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A discussion of the early Roman brnpérns is to be found in 
Mitteis and Wilcken, Chrestomathie Vol. 2, Part 1, p. 31. In 
Preisigke’s Worterbuch the word occurs only in the “officials” 
section. This is also its normal position in the Papyri Editions 
of Grenfell and Hunt and the Italian Society. The former © 
translate it ‘‘assistant” in quotation marks. 

Against this background must be studied the four related 
usages in Luke and Acts. In these four cases Luke cannot be 
referring to a literal barnpérns. He appears to use the word 
to describe a man who handles documents and delivers their 
contents to men. After all, his reader, Theophilus, must have 
been well acquainted with this commonest duty of the official 
in question. 

The word is obviously so used in the scene at the Synagogue 
in Nazareth, where it appropriately describes the individual to 
whom Jesus returned the roll of Isaiah (Lu 4 20). 

When Paul stood before Agrippa and Festus explaining himself 
and his mission, he reported the words of his appointment on 
the Damascus road as follows,—‘‘For this purpose I appeared 
to you, to appoint you bmnpérns and paprus both of what 
things you have seen me and of what things I shall appear to 
you.” (Acts. 2616). Probably both banpérar and paprupes 
were in the courtroom in which Paul spoke. The genitive which 
modifies both nouns refers to items of information. Information 
the waprus normally conveyed by word of mouth, the brnpérns 
by a document. There is independent evidence that Paul con- 
sidered himself a distributor of documents (Ro. 1626; Eph. 
3 3-7; Cf. the evidence that the latter itself was a circular letter). 

The third of these four usages occurs in the very first words 
that Theophilus read, as he perused the introduction to the 
document. Luke states that the ‘deeds completed among us,” 
which he will describe, are “‘as they were delivered to us by 
those who were eyewitnesses from the beginning (ol dm’ dpxijs 
avrémrat) and served as officers of the message (kal banpérat 


Dio Chrysostom — Dindorfius — Teubneri — MDCCCLVII — Oration. 
Flavius Josephus—Naber—Teubneri—M DCCC XCIII—Book and Section. 
Philo—Cohn and Wendland—Reimeri—-MCMII—Volume and Page. 
Strabo—Kramer—Nicolai—M DCCCLII—Book, Chapter, and Section. 
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yevouevot Tov Aéyov).” In this introduction the meaning of 
“eyewitnesses from the beginning” is plain enough, and Theo- 
philus could identify some of them as he read on, James the 
brother of Jesus, Peter, and others. Those who “served as 
officers of the message” are also authorities, and some individuals 
may have belonged to both classes in Luke’s mind, but it is clear 
that a separate class or type is introduced by this phrase. Who 
were they, and what were their duties? What impression did 
Luke’s first reader, for whom his book was intended, receive? 
“The message,” as Luke’s second volume makes clear, was 
approximately the contents of his first volume. The dmnpérns, 
busy in his daily routine of delivering information by means of 
documents, must have been a familiar figure to “most excellent 
Theophilus.” Surely he would think of men, similar to Luke 
himself, furnishing the documents of the Christian mission. 

The last usage of the four is Luke’s description of John Mark 
in Acts 13 5. We find ourselves once more in public assemblies, 
the synagogues. Barnabas and Paul are engaged in proclaiming 
“the message of God” (rov Néyor Tov Oeod). With them is a 
third man John Mark, whom they have along as bmrnpérns 
(etxov 5¢ kal "Iwavvny irnpérnv). Again the normal meaning 
of this description to a Greek reader must have been that Mark 
carried a written memorandum dealing with “the message of 
God,” in other words, a document similar to the gospel which 
now bears his name. 

There is a close relation between the words of Luke’s intro- 
duction and this verse. In the former, Luke attributes his 
material in part to brnpérac yevduevor Tod Oyov. In this 
verse he writes of two missionaries (engaged in proclaiming rdv 
Adyov Tod Geod), eixov 5é cal "Iwavvny imnpérnrv. To these 
two statements I couple the generally admitted fact that Luke 
used very extensively the document known from the second 
century as kata Mapxovr which deals with a subject which Luke, 
at least, called rév Adyov (Tov Beod). 

It seems likely that the “Western” reading in Acts 13 4-5 
represents an endeavor to remove the difficulty in the passage of 
a strictly literal meaning of banpérns (which its unmodified 
use in narrative almost demands). By changing the specific 
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noun vrnpérns to its more general verb banperéw (Preisigke— 
Worterbuch) a sense was given equivalent to that of our own ver- 
sion ‘“‘They had also John to their minister.’” The Old Uncial 
text involves a usage typical of Luke, and it is most improbable 
that it would develop out of an original like the ‘‘Western’’ text. 

What did the Greek-speaking church understand Luke to say 
in Acts 135? Space forbids more than a brief answer, but I 
should like to pause briefly on Ignatius, who is the first Christian 
after the New Testament to use the word brnpérns. It occurs 
in his letters twice (Trallians 2; Polycarp 6), in both cases to 
describe the work of the deacon, one of the three types of officials 
(Trallians 3; Philadelphians 4; 7) in the church of his day. It is 
interesting, therefore, to discover that this particular type of 
official is connected in Ignatius’ letters with documents on the 
one hand and Jesus on the other. It would seem that, when 
Ignatius wrote, the deacons were reading the life and words of 
Jesus to the church (cf. Justin, J A pol. 67) and that when Ignatius 
uses the word barnpérns to describe them, he is using it in the 
same way as Luke does. This function of the deacon was a 
natural development from the diaconate of Acts, since men who 
were in charge of the church’s money would normally read and 
write, and it was only a step from handling accounts (Aéyor) 
to handling ‘“‘the Account” (6 Adyos).? It is surely significant 
as well that the passage which records the appointment of the 
seven first deacons, should also speak of the Apostles’ preaching 
mission as 4 dtaxovia rod Adyov. Burrhus, known to be a 
deacon (Eph. 2), wrote two of Ignatius’ seven letters (Philadel- 
phians 11; Smyrnaeans 12). Crocus, probably a deacon (Eph. 2), 
wrote one (Rom. 10). The remainder do not mention the scribe 
by name but the reference to the Ephesians in three out of four 
of them (Eph. 2; Magnesians 15, Trallians 13) suggests that 
these two men wrote these other letters as well. Burrhus and 
Crocus are both called é&eumrAapuov (the ‘“‘copy’”’ of a book— 
Eph 2, Smyrnaeans 12), a fact which strengthens the view that 


2 The deacons are said to have been appointed to administer funds and free 
the apostles for the ministry of the word, yet they appear in the subsequent 
narrative as preachers. 
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Ignatius associates them with writing. Deacons are connected 
with the Adyos Beod twice (Smyrnaeans 10, Philadelphians 11), 
with Jesus Christ three times (Magnesians 6; Trallians 2, 3) 
and with Qeod évrodnv once (Smyrnaeans 8). Each of these 
three phrases is closely connected with the early history of 
the gospels. 

Irenaeus (175-200 A.D.) seems to assign the publication of 
Mark’s gospel to Rome after the death of Peter (Euseb., Eccl. 
Hist. V, 8). But three facts should be emphasized about this 
“tradition” of Irenaeus. (1) Irenaeus was too far removed in 
time from the date when Mark’s gospel was written to have 
any reliable general tradition, and he does not claim any special 
tradition. (2) Irenaeus used a ‘‘Western” text of Acts, and 
Luke’s statement was probably not before him in its original 
form (Souter, Text and Canon, p. 79; Beginnings of Christianity, 
Part 1, Vol. 3, p. clxxxvii). (3) Irenaeus’ statements about Mark 
are identical in substance with, and closely similar in wording 
to, three earlier written sources, Papias, I Peter and II Peter. 
There is every reason to think that Irenaeus’ place and date are 
based on an obvious inference, from a combination of these 
three. This inference, I suggest, was a mistake. 

On the other hand it is of the greatest significance that the 
Fathers, with the Old Uncial Text of Acts, dated Mark’s gospel 
before the first mission, though Irenaeus’ statement, which 
seemed plausible in the light of Papias and I Peter, led almost 
all of them to place its composition at Rome. This led in turn 
to a most improbable date for Peter’s arrival in that city. In 
spite of this improbability, which must have been almost as 
apparent to ancient as to modern scholars, the basis for their 
dating was strong enough in their own minds to overcome any 
doubts. Thus Clement states that Mark was written during 
Peter’s lifetime (Euseb., Eccl. Hist. VI, 14). Origen regards it 
as earlier than Luke, which in turn was in existence, in his view, 
when II Cor. 818 was written (Eccl. Hist. VI, 25); Eusebius 
definitely dates it a few years before the first mission (Eccl. 
Hist. I, 14, 15, 16; Chronicon) and is followed substantially by 
Jerome (Chronicon), the Paschal Chronicle and, in fact, by the 
entire Greek church. It is worth noticing that while Eusebius 
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sets out the reason for thinking Mark was written in Rome, the 
question of date did not seem to provoke argument at all. 

It would accordingly appear that the statement in Acts 
seemed conclusive to the entire Greek Church, as far as the date 
at which the gospel was written was concerned. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, for instance, advances Acts 135 in support of the 
possibility that John Mark wrote the Revelation, a hypothesis 
which he rejects on other grounds (Euseb., Eccl. Hist. VII, 25). 
In my judgment it is quite unscientific to say that the tradition 
of the church supports a late date for the first of our gospels, 
when the Greek Church (outside of Irenaeus), for a reason never 
satisfactorily explained by modern scholars, actually did date it in 
the neighborhood of 40 A.D. Eusebius, I suspect, would have 
thought the nineteenth century date as unreasonable as the 
nineteenth century thought his own. 





THE PROBLEMS OF THE SEPTUAGINT 
RECENSIONS 


ALEXANDER SPERBER 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LL the research work that has been done in the field of the 
Septuagint in the last fifty years is based upon the funda- 
mental investigations which Paul de Lagarde has made, and 
upon the results he has arrived at. But to Lagarde the study 
of the Septuagint in itself and the explanation of its various 
readings was not the last aim. He considered it only as a help 
for the better understanding of the Hebrew Bible. Therefore 
the Hebrew text was the starting point for his research work in 
the field of the Septuagint; and consequently he applied his 
theory concerning the development of the Hebrew fextus receptus 
even to the history of the Septuagint. As to this textus receptus, 
an examination of the numerous variae lectiones noted down 
in Kennicott’s Vetus Testamentum ilcoraicum cum variis lec- 
tionibus (Oxonii 1776/80) as the result of a collation of hundreds 
of Mss. of the Hebrew Bible proved to him that they are of 
rather little importance for textual criticism. In most cases 
they only refer to the spelling of a given Hebrew word, whether 
plene or defectiv, whether to add or to omit a waw copulativum, 
and similar details. But there is practically not a single varia 
lectio to give a changed meaning to the whole connection of the 
Biblical sentence. This negative result of the value of the variae 
lectiones for the early history of the Hebrew text led him, then, 
to the conclusion that in reality they did not represent different 
textual forms, but were only mistakes of the many scribes in the 
different centuries, and that all the Mss. of the Hebrew Bible 


go back to only one Original which had served as prototype to 
73 
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all later copies. This Hebrew prototype of all Hebrew Bible 
Mss. in existence he called the Archetype of the Bible. 

According to this uniformity that has to be presupposed for 
the Hebrew Bible, Lagarde assumed that even the Septuagint 
was originally known in a single form. This was the Greek 
rendering of the Hebrew Archetype, and he called it the Original 
Septuagint (Urseptuaginia). But a statement, which St. Jerome 
made in his praefatio to Chronicles, and which Lagarde was the 
first to come across, seemed to be in contradiction to the afore- 
mentioned theory. This statement reads as follows: ‘Nunc 
vero, cum pro varietate regionum diversa ferantur exemplaria . . . 
Alexandria et Aegyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat 
auctorem; Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani martyris 
exemplaria probat. Mediae inter has provinciae Palaestinos 
codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilus 
vulgaverunt; totusque orbis hac inter se trifaria varietate 
compugnat.” But according to Lagarde’s explanation there is 
really no contradiction between his theory and St. Jerome’s 
statement. For he interpreted St. Jerome’s words to mean that 
Origen, Lucian, and Hesychius were not the authors of respective 
new translations of the Bible into Greek; they only transformed 
the one existing Greek translation, namely the Septuagint, by 
all kinds of additions and omissions, as well as other changes of 
language and style. Thus the formerly uniform text of the 
Original Septuagint was subdivided into three different forms, 
which he called recensions. Hence the final aim of all Septuagint 
study ought to be to restore that text of the Original Septuagint 
in its utmost purity, so as to enable us to draw conclusions as 
to its Hebrew prototype, i. e. the Archetype. 

Consequently Lagarde demanded, that all Septuagint Mss. 
should be classified and thus distributed to the respective recen- 
sion according to St. Jerome’s statement. The next step to be 
taken should be to publish editions of parts of the Greek Bible 
according to one of those recensions, and not to base the editions 
upon a more or less limited number of Mss. belonging to different 
groups, as editors used todo. To set an example, Lagarde himself 
published an edition of the Pentateuch according to Lucian 
(Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum pars prior Graece, 
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Goettingae 1883). Thus the way would be paved for the final 
task, the edition of the Septuagint itself. Now, since the large 
number of existing Septuagint Mss. would be classified and with 
the three recensions of the Septuagint being restored, the editor 
of the Septuagint would not have to deal any longer with a mass 
of single Mss. for preparing his text, but only with the three 
recensions. Having before him the Greek Bible in the three 
forms of Origen, Lucian, and Hesychius respectively, the editor 
of the Septuagint should be aware of the fact that wherever all 
three of them agree in their readings they have preserved the 
Original Septuagint, and this means that in these points the 
final aim of the Septuagint study would be reached. 

This theory of Lagarde has been adopted as the fundamental 
basis for all further research in the field by his disciple Alfred 
Rahlfs, who succeeded him in Géttingen; the publications of the 
Géttinger Septuaginta-Unternehmen are the results of those 
investigations. But these publications prove that in practice it 
is impossible to work on the principles laid down by Lagarde. 
Rahlfs himself admits this failure in plain words in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the book of Genesis (Septuaginta Societatis 
Scientiarum Gottingensis auctoritate edidit A. Rahlfs, I. Genesis, 
Stuttgart 1928). He says that if we intend to get along in our 
Septuagint studies we must not consider ourselves bound to any 
theory. This statement of Rahlfs refers only to the impossibility 
of putting into practice Lagarde’s theoretical demands; but this 
does not affect in his eyes the correctness of those demands from 
a strictly theoretical point of view. Although he admits that 
he is unable to reconcile theory and practice, the theory still 
seems to him to be true. 

In a paper entitled ‘“‘Problems of an Edition of the Septua- 
gint,”” which will appear in the Jubilee Volume on the occasion 
of Professor Kahle’s sixtieth birthday, I have tried to prove by 
theoretical reasoning, that in the present state of Septuagint 
research it is futile to think of restoring even the three recensions 
referred to by St. Jerome. Until now a certain Septuagint Ms. 
was assigned to one oui of the three recensions according to the 
agreement of its readings with the Bible quotations of a certain 
Church Father. If, for instance, a Church Father, who lived 
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in Syria, quoted in his works a biblical passage in the same form 
as we find it in a certain Ms., this fact would lead to the con- 
clusion that the Ms. in question belongs to Lucian’s recension. 
But I should think that for such a far-reaching conclusion it 
ought to be proved also that the same biblical passage occurs in 
the writings of an Egyptian Church Father in a different form; 
for only then could we assume with certainty that this verse 
was known in these two provinces in two various forms. But 
even in this case we should have only one instance by which 
we could attribute a certain passage to one recension or to the 
other. And still we would have no criteria in general to enable 
us to assign Septuagint Mss., containing the whole Bible or parts 
of it, in their entirety. As long as the contrary is not proved to 
be true, we must assume that the authors of the recensions did 
not confine themselves to changing the Greek wording of single 
verses and passages, which they happened to come across merely 
by accident. On the contrary they must surely have gone 
through at least one entire biblical book, transforming its read- 
ings according to their respective principles. These principles 
no doubt must have been the same for all biblical books. Now 
if, for instance, we knew Lucian’s recension of Genesis in all 
its details, we would be in a position to draw final conclusions 
as to what should be understood under the name of the Lucianic 
character of a book; so that if we happen to see a Septuagint 
Ms. containing say the Psalms, we ought to be able to decide 
whether this Ms. in question is Lucianic or not. This is the only 
way of thinking Lagarde’s theory to a logical end. 

We must be aware of the fact that we are lacking all prelimi- 
nary requirements for such a classification of the Mss., since 
we know too little about the true character of the recensions. 
It may suffice to point out that we still do not know whether 
Lucian and Hesychius based their works upon the text as pre- 
pared by Origen or upon the pre-Origenic text. That is, whether 
Origen remained as an independent recension, or whether his 
work has disappeared and its influence is to be recognized only 
in the two later recensions; so that instead of looking out for 
three recensions we would have to establish only two independent 
recensions. This argument serves the purpose, to prove purely 
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theoretically that at present we can not even think of applying 
Lagarde’s principles, and that consequently Rahlfs and his 
entire staff of collaborators would do better to refrain from any 
attempt at editing Septuagint texts in the footsteps of Lagarde. 

I would like to go now one step further and to ask whether 
Lagarde’s presuppositions which led him to formulate his theories 
are still valid now, after a lapse of fifty years. In this period 
between Lagarde’s days and now even Biblical studies have 
made remarkable progress, so that it may be that the very 
starting point of Lagarde has now to be considered as antiquated. 
In such a case the conclusions he arrived at would have to 
be discarded. 

Lagarde assumes that originally the Septuagint was known 
in only one form, thus being the only translation of the Bible 
in Greek. It was not until a comparatively late date that this 
uniform text underwent changes which resulted in the establish- 
ing of three different recensions. Against this supposition I have 
proved in a paper entitled “The New Testament and the 
Septuagint’’ (published in the Hebrew Quarterly y>31n, Jerusalem, 
Vol. VI, 1934, pp. 1-29) that at as early a time as the New 
Testament period, the Greek Bible must have been known 
and published in several translations. To this end I had 
collected all Old Testament quotations in the New Testament 
and compared them with the corresponding readings of Codex B 
of the Septuagint; I then eliminated those quotations which 
I found in literal agreement with Codex B and brought the 
others, which differed from the renderings of Codex B, in a 
certain order, methodically classifying them according to the 
points in which they differ. The result of this investigation is 
that the differences in the vocabulary and style prove that in 
the days of the New Testament the Septuagint was far from 
being the only Greek Bible translation. Of course one could 
reason now with the same arguments which Lagarde used in his 
days for proving the existence of a Hebrew Archetype. In 
most cases which I dealt with in my paper, the differences of 
vocabulary or style leave the meaning of the context untouched. 
But we must realize that it is a wrong procedure to take the 
Hebrew Bible, to compare it with the two ways of translating 
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the same passage as preserved in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament quotations and to find out that after all there can 
be no reason for rejecting either of those translations, since both 
of them are quite good in their methods of translating the 
Hebrew text. Let us bear in mind that the Greek Bible trans- 
lation was meant for the masses of the population who had no 
longer enough knowledge of the Hebrew language to understand 
the Bible in the original. To them the Greek was therefore 
not a mere translation but an original, just as the average 
English speaking reader of the Bible would not refer to King 
James’ Version as to only a translation, but as to an original. 
From this point of view it makes a lot of difference, whether 
you use épelyouat instead of gpvéyyoua, or dtacxopmwifouat 
instead of éxomaw (cf. my paper in the yann, pp. 9 sq). This 
is not merely replacing one word by another synonymon; it 
results in a different verse altogether, and those who knew the 
Bible according to the Septuagint would hardly have recognized 
a quotation from their Holy Scriptures in this changed form. 
So we are led to the conclusion, that already in the New Testa- 
ment Period the Septuagint could not have been the Greek 
Bible Version xar’ é€ox7nv. 

For a later period there is no reason whatsoever to assume 
the existence of such a unique form of a Greek Bible translation 
as Lagarde’s theory of an Original Septuagint presupposes. To 
prove this, I should now like to come back to the statement of 
St. Jerome, and I find it rather strange that Lagarde could 
interpret the passage that speaks of Origen, Lucian, and Hesy- 
chius as being the authors of three different texts, to mean that 
their texts were merely recensions of only one original text. 
To disprove this interpretation of Lagarde, I shall deal here in 
detail with the meaning of St. Jerome’s expression of the trifaria 
varietas. 

The importance of the Bible quotations in the writings of 
the Church Fathers for the establishing of the text of the Septu- 
agint or, to use the phrase of Lagarde, for the characterization 
of the recensions, has been admitted long ago. But in practice 
we meet with the great difficulty that in very many cases those 
Bible quotations have not come down to us in exactly the same 
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form as the Church Father may originally have quoted them. 
The scribes of the Middle Ages who copied those Mss. were 
mostly monks with a very sound knowledge of the Bible; and 
when in the course of their copying such a Ms. they came across 
a quotation which differed from the wording of the Septuagint, 
they looked upon such a varia lectio as upon a simple mistake 
that had to be corrected. Therefore, whenever we find a Church 
Father quoting the Bible in full agreement with the Septuagint, 
this does not prove original uniformity. Consequently those 
various readings which escaped the attention of the scribes and 
remained unwittingly unchanged, are very valuable to us. 

The various books of the Old Testament have often been 
commentated upon by the Greek Church Fathers. It was of 
course the Greek translation that served as the basis for their 
commentaries, and not the Hebrew text. Considering now St. 
Jerome’s statement that the Greek Bible was spread in his 
days in different forms in each of the three provinces, we shall 
assume that a Father who lived somewhere in Asia Minor used 
the text of Lucian as a basis for his commentary, while his 
colleague who lived in Egypt will most likely have based his 
explanations upon the text of Hesychius. Comparing now the 
two texts underlying such commentaries, the resulting differ- 
ences would show us the genuine variants of the renderings of 
Lucian and Hesychius. This of course is only true on the sup- 
position that such commentaries did not undergo corrections 
by later scribes. Indeed, this is the fact in most cases. But 
fortunately at least one biblical book remained uncensored in 
this sense; and this book is sufficient for the sake of this 
investigation. 

The Minor Prophets have been commented upon by Cyril 
of Alexandria (i. e. an Egyptian) and by Theodoret of Kyros 
(i. e. of Asia Minor). In their commentaries they first quote 
the verse (naturally in Greek) and then comment upon it. Thus 
in Cyril’s work the entire book of the Minor Prophets has been 
preserved in Hesychius’ text, while about one-third of it has 
come down to us according to Lucian’s Bible in Theodoret’s 
commentary. I collated both texts very closely and here I cite 
the differences in their readings, systematically arranged, so as 
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to enable us to draw conclusions with regard to the charac- 
teristics of the texts of Lucian and Hesychius. I start with noting 
those variants that originate in misunderstanding of the Hebrew 
text, either with regard to consonants or vowels, thus giving 
rise to translations that have no sense at all in the context. 
Such misconceptions are the best linguistic proof that the texts, 
which served the basis for Cyril and Theodoret, go back each 
to an independent translation. The Hebrew text that has to 
be presupposed as the prototype of those two translations is 
practically identical, the differences between the Hebrew Original 
of Cyril and that of Theodoret being of very minor significance. 
Since Cyril represents the text of Hesychius and Theodoret 
that of Lucian, the conclusions we arrived at have to be applied 
to them. Accordingly we shall henceforth no longer speak of 
the recensions of Lucian and Hesychius but of the translations, 
thus indicating that the texts in question do not represent two 
recensions of one single Greek text (a meaning connected with 
the word recension), but two entirely different texts. 

Now it may be of interest to find out whether it is possible 
at all to assign Codex B, the oldest Septuagint Ms. available, to 
one of the newly established translations of Lucian and of 
Hesychius. I, therefore, noted the readings of this Codex at all 
passages which I quoted in this paper, from paragraph I till 
paragraph XI; the result is that in most instances the Ms. agrees 
with the readings of Cyril, but there is still a considerable 
number of instances left, where it is found to be in accordance 
with Theodoret. In other words: Codex B to the Minor Prophets 
follows to a very large extent the translation of Hesychius, but 
indicates also a remarkable Lucianic influence. This may serve 
as evidence that at least at the time when this Ms. was written, 
the two translations were already used promiscuously, the scribes 
being no longer aware of the fact that they were confusing 
readings originating in two different translations. 

We have now three texts before us (Cyril, Theodoret and 
Codex B), representing at least two translations. I say “‘at 
least two translations,” because the problem as to whether 
Codex B is the representative of a further independent trans- 
lation can not be solved on the basis of the material collected 
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here, but only upon a very close investigation of all the Minor 
Prophets according to Codex B as compared with Cyril and, as 
far as possible, with Theodoret. And just as I could prove in 
a general way that Codex B has readings originating in either 
of the two translations, it may, theoretically speaking, be possible 
to prove also that neither of the Church Fathers torming the 
basis of this investigation represent their translation in its 
original purity. Up to a certain degree the correctness of this 
supposition may be proved by referring to paragraph IV, where 
Theodorets renderings can not be explained otherwise than as a 
result of putting together two different translations. In this 
connection it may be worth while to point to the passage Zech. 
13 7 which shows that Theodorets rendering is already a further 
development of the reading of Codex B. The mere fact that 
Theodoret has doublets in five places is a proof that his text, 
being originally the text of Lucian, has undergone a revision 
according to the text of Hesychius. Some more mistakes in 
Theodoret I showed in paragraph V; and it is noteworthy that 
Theodoret and Codex B have three of these misspellings (Hos. 
7 4, 910; Amos 63) in common. Incidentally this is a further 
proof that Codex B was influenced by Lucian. Mistakes of 
this kind occur also in many other places in Codex B; for instance: 
Amos 1 11: Y90): Cyril: uatpay (derived from O97); Codex B: 
unrépa. 

Jonah 2 5: 99°7: Cyril: vabv; Codex B: daér. 
Mic. 4 14: UD’: Cyril: @vAds (=VQV; cf. 7 14); Codex B: wbdas. 

“$1: 490: Cyril: €k ov; Codex B: é€ ob. 
Hab. 1 13: doin xd: Cyril: ob Suvfoy Codex B: d5bvns. 
Zech. 14 6: Nip’: Cyril: poxos; Codex B: pux7. 
Apparently Codex B represents here corruptions of Cyril. But 
since we are missing Theodoret’s equivalents to these words, 
the problem can not be solved as to whether Codex B really 
followed Hesychius, or that there was no difference here in the 
renderings of Lucian and Hesychius, so that even Lucian’s text 
may be assumed as the prototype of Codex B. 

Referring to Zech. 13 7 I showed that although Theodoret 
has to be considered as representing on the whole the text of 
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Lucian, he does not preserve it in its absolute purity. The same 
is true of Cyril as a representative of Hesychius; cf. Mic. 7 14: 
30203, which is rendered in Cyril’s commentary by: paBdq 
@vAnv; this is a combination of two translations; one of them, 
paBdw;, is to be found in Codex B; the origin of the second 
translation I could not yet trace. This fact in itself proves 
that the original text of Hesychius has already undergone 
changes in Cyril; and perhaps these changes were influenced by 
the text of Lucian, for I suppose that originally Lucian had 
here @vAnv and Hesychius p485w, and Cyril combined both 
readings. 

Now I bring a classified list of the differences between the 
translations of the two Church Fathers, whose commentaries 
are the basis for this investigation: 


I. The Hebrew word is incorrectly spelled: 


Hos. 81: JON be: Cyril: eis xé\mov abrév (B)=Opn by; 


Theodoret: éri gapuyyt abrav=090 bx. 

Nah. 3:3: gl : Cyril: rots c@pacw; Theodoret: rots édveow (B) 
=oi37. 

Obad. 1 16: iwi: Cyril: xataBnoovrar (B) =15y); Theodoret: 
xkatamtovrau. 

Hab. 3 12: Ty¥N: Cyril: dAvywoets (B) =TY¥N; Theodoret: oup- 
TATHCES. 

Zech. 12 10: 9p: Cyril: katwpxnoavro (B) =i1p}; Theodoret: 
éfexévTnoap. 


II. The Hebrew word is incorrectly vocalized: 


Hos. 13 3: 7280: Cyril: ék xamvoddxns; Theodoret: dad axpi- 
dwv=T73 71ND» (B: ad Saxpbwvr!). 

Amos-1 15: op: Cyril: of Baoweis abtav (B); Theodoret: 
MeAxou = oddn. 

Amos 6 2: m2: Cyril: waves (B) =7}29; Theodoret: eis 
Xadavnp. 
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Zeph. 1 5: opbpa: Cyril: rov Baothéws abrav (B);; Theodoret: 
Maxon =09903. 

Zech. 91: inti: Cyril: dvdmavots; Theodoret: dvcia (B)= 
inny. 


III. Translation—Transliteration: 


Hos. 4 15: ]}8: Cyril: ris a@éuxtas; Theodoret: ’Qy (B). 
Amos 6 2: 13°}: Cyril: ‘PaBa (B); Theodoret: rv peyadnv. 


IV. Doublets in Theodoret: 


Nah. 1 4: mp °D: Cyril: dre raxeis (B); Theodoret: Sre NT 
podns Ste Taxeis. 

Zech. 6 7; pa) Cyril: kai EBXerov (cf. B); Theodoret: xal 
€{nrovy kat éréBXerov. 

Zech. 7 3: 1137: Cyril: 76 dyiaoua (B)=137; Theodoret: 7d 


aylacpa 4} vncrebw = UFI+7]37. 

Zech. 13 7: OAYST7: Cyril: rouévas = 0°97; Codex B: uexpobs = 
oO’ Yxi7; Theodoret: pexpovds rowpévas. 

Zech. 14 4: 70%: Cyril: dadXacoay (B); Theodoret: dtow 
vadaccay 


V. Greek Corruptions in Theodoret: 


Hos. 2 1: TON’ WR: Cyril: ob éppédn (B); Theodoret: & éppéd'n. 
“ 419: 7M1N: Cyril: od ef (B); Theodoret: ovptet. 
“74: p¥a: Cyril: cractés; Theodoret: o7éaros (B). 
“ 910: M939: Cyril: ws cvKov; Theodoret: ws cxorér (B). 
Amos 6 3: 0°07: Cyril: ebxduevor; Theodoret: épxduevor (B). 
Nah. 2 9: O° N3735: Cyril: ws cokuuBHY pa bdaros (B); Theo- 
doret: ws téata Kod\vpBndpas 

Zech. 4 10: N1I0P: Cyril: uexpas (B); Theodoret: waxpas. 

Zech, 7 3: MDANM: Cyril: ei eioeAnrAvVTIe (B); Theodoret: ei 
clone 
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VI. Differences in the Exegesis of the same Hebrew word: 


JAN: Zech. 5 s: Cyril: Aidos (B); Theodoret: raXavrov. 

703: Hab. 3 16: Cyril: xapdia; Theodoret: xoudia (B). 

oT72: Zech. 6 6: Cyril: mouxidos (B); Theodoret: ruppés. 

mit: Hos. 8 5: Cyril: &rorpémw (B); Theodoret: &roppirrw. 

F}10: Hos. 6 1: Cyril: dpmagfw (B); Theodoret: raifw. 

03D: Zech. 9 5: Cyril: €Xais; Theodoret: tapamrTwya (B). 

D3: Amos 2 16: Cyril: duwxw (B); Theodoret: getyw. 

107: Mic. 6 14: Cyril: karadkapBavw; Theodoret: éxvebw (B). 

1D: Amos 315: Cyril: rpoorideuar (B); Theodoret: dpavifopar. 

DY: Mic. 6 s: Cyril: wera (B); Theodoret: dziaw. 

Syb: Hos. 7 1: épyétouar (B); Theodoret: ayamrdu. 

MISa¥: Zech. 13: Cyril: wavroxpatwp (B); Theodoret: tav 

duvapéwy. 

wap: Mic. 3 5: Cyril: éyeipw (B); Theodoret: ayratw. 

mINp: Mic. 1 16: Cyril: xnpeta (B); Theodoret: Edpnots 

TINT: Mic. 7 15: Cyril: é94w (B); Theodoret: deixvupe. 

TINT: Zech. 9 14: Cyril: eit (B); Theodoret: épdouat. 

712.977: Hos. 8 14: Cyril: rovéw; Theodoret: rAndivw (B). 

anc: Amos 1 13: Cyril: éuwAarbvw (B); Theodoret: €urAndivw. 

ND": Hos. 5 13: Cyril: tdouat (B); Theodoret: piowa. 

31w: Jonah 3 9: Cyril: weravoéw (B); Theodoret: émurtpégu 
Zech. 4 1: Cyril: éruorpégw (B); Theodoret: mpovépxopat. 

awit: Zech. 13 7: Cyril: érayw (B); Theodoret: émiarpégu. 

TW: Hos. 10 14: Cyril: ofxouae (B); Theodoret: pavifouat. 

nnw: Hos. 13 9: Cyril: duaoropd; Theodoret: dtagdopa (B). 

1v: Amos 2 9: Cyril: Enpativw; Theodoret: éEaipw (B). 


Without a Hebrew equivalent: 


Hos. 14 8: Cyril: wedboxw (B); Theodoret: ornpifw. 
Mic. 7 12: Cyril: éuadtopds (B); Theodoret: cvyxAeropes* 


VII. Greek Synonyma: 


}s: Hos. 12 9: Cyril: dvayuxn (B); Theodoret: avamavats. 
“WD: Zech. 14 5: Cyril: kadws (B); Theodoret: dv tpdmor. 
Mic. 7 20: Cyril: cadére (B); Theodoret: cadamep. 
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mit: Amos 7 3: Cyril: eivac (B); Theodoret: yiveodat. 

pon: Mic. 2 4: Cyril: deaperpéw (cf. B); Theodoret: d:apepifw. 

MON: Zech. 7 14: Cyril: €xXexrds (B); Theodoret: émuPupnros. 

Don: Mic. 6 12: Cyril: doeBeia (B); Theodoret: d&5cxia. 

nin: Mic. 4 3: Cyril: ¢«Bbvn; Theodoret: d6pvu (B). 

ann: Mic. 4 3 (bis); Nah. 2 14: Cyril: pougaia (B); Theodoret: 
paxatpa. 

Tn: Hos. 11 11: Cyril: éxaérouas (B); Theodoret: #xw. 

NX°: Joel 4 18: Cyril: €épxopar (B); Theodoret: ropebouat. 

: Jonah 4 5: Cyril: é£épxouar (B); Theodoret: xaraXeizrw. 
MDH: Zech. 11 16: Cyril: €xAyuravw (B); Theodoret: éxXelmrw. 
71DD: Mic. 7 10: Cyril: weptxBadrXw (B); Theodoret: cadbiarw. 

n 571: Mic. 5 11: Cyril: €&aipw; Theodoret: €Eodod pebw (B). 
7D: Zech. 14 18: Cyril: r@ots (B); Theodoret: rAny7. 
0°29: Mic. 1 4: Cyril: gepduevov (B); Theodoret: xarayéopevor. 
nid: Amos 7 11: Cyril: reXevraw (B); Theodoret: rimrw. 
DN}: Zech. 2 9: Cyril: pnut; Theodoret: \éyw (B). 
wai: Zech. 12 10: Cyril: émeBXérw (B); Theodoret: dpaw. 
FP WiT: Mic. 2 6: Cyril: kAalw (B); Theodoret: daxpiw. 
37: Amos 3 15: Cyril: cvyxéw (B); Theodoret: cuvrpiBw. 
DD): Nah. 2 11: Cyril: dpavoyds (B); Theodoret :3dpuBos. 
mpi: Joel 4 21: Cyril: éxdtxéw; Theodoret: éx{nréw (B). 
NY : Joel 2 27: Cyril: repos; Theodoret: ére (B). 
})y: Hos. 71: Cyril: kaxia; Theodoret: aduxia (B). 
: Mic. 7 18: Cyril: dvouia (B); Theodoret: d&dcxia. 
: Mic. 7 19: Cyril: déuxia (B); Theodoret: auapria. 
*255: Hos. 6 2: Cyril: éva@zrov (B); Theodoret: évavriov. 
YW: Mic. 7 18: Cyril: dduxia; Theodoret: aceBeia (B). 
“3p: Hos. 10 12: Cyril: tpvyaw (B); Theodoret: Fepifw. 
m1: Zech. 6 8: Cyril: duuds (B); Theodoret: rvedua. 
YS1: Hos. 5 1: Cyril: xarawaréw; Theodoret: xaraduva- 

orevw (B). 
yw: Mic. 6 11: Cyril: &vouos (B); Theodoret: &dcxos. 

]2: Zech. 8 3: Cyril: karacxnvéw (B); Theodoret: karorxéw. 

mbw: Hos. 13 15: Cyril: xaraénpaivw (B); Theodoret: épnudw. 

oSpw: Mal. 2 9: Cyril: raperuévor; Theodoret: &mreppruévor (B). 
Hos. 13 4: Cyril: xrifw (B); Theodoret: rAdoow. 
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VIII. Various declensions of the same root: 


Amos 6 10: Cyril: 9 oixia; Theodoret: 6 ofxos (B). 
Hos. 7 2: Cyril: 4 xaxia (B); Theodoret: 76 xaxév. 
Mic. 1 7: Cyril: ropveta (B); Theodoret: wépvn. 
Hos. 14 7: Cyril: d’0gpavors; Theodoret: dcgpavaia (B). 
‘Hos. 2 21; 66; Zech. 7 9: Cyril: 76 €Xeos (B); Theodoret: 7d éXeov. 
Mic. 6 8; 7 20: Cyril: 7d €\€os; Theodoret: 76 €or (B). 
Nah. 3 17: Cyril: 6 rayos; Theodoret: 76 mayos (B). 
Hos. 7 4: Cyril: kxaraxavua (B); Theodoret: xardxavots. 


IX. Differences in dialect: 


Mal. 3 15: Cyril: dvouov (B); Theodoret: dvdunua. 

Hos. 13 s: Cyril: &pxros; Theodoret: &pxos(B). 

Zeph. 2 11: Cyril: érugavys eit; Theodoret: érupaivouat. 
Mic. 7 15: Cyril: davuyacra (B); Theodoret: Pavudoua. 
Zech. 5 7.8: Cyril: wéAtBos (B); Theodoret: uA Bdos. 
Zeph. 3 12; Zech. 9 9: Cyril: mpav’s (B); Theodoret: mpaos. 
Hos. 6 s: Cyril: rapaaow (B); Theodoret: rapatrTw. 

Hos. 9 11: Cyril: réxos (B); Theodoret: roxerés. 

Amos 4 13: Cyril: ivy (B); Theodoret: bynAda. 

Zech. 9 12: Cyril: rapouxeoia (B); Theodoret: rapouxia. 
Zech. 10 1: Cyril: xenepivds (B); Theodoret: xe.uéptos. 
Mal. 3 14: Cyril: wXéov (B); Theodoret: r)eiov. 


X. Nouns and Compounds: 


Hos. 4 6: Cyril: yv@ous (B); Theodoret: éxiyvwors. 

Hag. 1 6: Cyril: deouéds (B); Theodoret: &rddecpos. 

Mic. 2 13: Cyril: kom; Theodoret: dtaxo7n (B). 

Nah. 2 11: Cyril: ékBpaopés (cf. B); Theodoret: Bpacuds. 
Amos 9 6: Cyril: évaBaots (B); Theodoret: ériBacts. 

Mic. 5 7: Cyril: bréAequpya (B); Theodoret: xaraXenupa. 
Amos 9 11: Cyril: xareoxappéva (B); Theodoret: dveoxaupéva. 
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XI. Verbs and Compounds: 


a.) Cyril: Verb—Theodoret: Compound: 


Joel 1 12; Zech. 9 5: Cyril: aioxbvw (B); Theodoret: xararoxbvw. 

Nah. 3 17; Mal. 2 4: Cyril: yeyv@oxw; Theodoret: émryryaoxw 
(B: Nah. =Cy; Mal. =Theo). 

Hab. 1 6: Cyril: éyelpw; Theodoret: é£eyeipw (B). 

Hos. 13 s: Cyril: éodiw; Theodoret: xateodiw (B). 

Hos. 13 1: Cyril: €xw (B); Theodoret: avéxw. 

Hos. 10 12: Cyril: {nréw; Theodoret: éx{nréw (B). 

Zech. 11 7: Cyril: xadkéw (B); Theodoret: érixadéw. 

Amos 2 7: Cyril: raréw (B);Theodoret: karararéw. 

Mic. 5 6: Cyril: riatw (B); Theodoret: értrixrw. 

Hab. 2 16: Cyril: cadebw (B); Theodoret: dracarebw. 

Mal. 2 3: Cyril: cxopmitw (B); Theodoret: dtacxoprifw. 

Hos. 8 7: Cyril: oreipw (B); Theodoret: cvoreipw. 

Mal. 3 3: Cyril: xéw (B); Cyril: Theodoret: éxxéw. 


b.) Cyril: Compound—Theodoret: Verb: 


Hos. 7 2: Cyril: cuvgdw (B); Theodoret: gdw. 

Zech. 6 15: Cyril: eioaxovw (B); Theodoret: dxobw. 

Mic. 2 2: Cyril: duapragw (B); Theodoret: apragw. 

Hag. 1 9: Cyril: émeBXérw (B); Theodoret: BAémw. 

Zech. 6 8: Cyril: dvaBoaw (B); Theodoret: Bodw. 

Hos. 14 10; Zech.2 15; 6 15: Cyril: émuyeyvmoxw; Theodoret: yeyv- 
@oxw (B. Hos. 14 10, Zech. 2 15=Cy; Zech. 6 15=Th). 

Nah. 319; Zech. 12 9: Cyril: érépxouat; Theodoret: Epxopac 
(B: Nah. =Cy; Zech. = Theod.). 

Amos 7 2: Cyril: xareodiw (B); Theodoret: éovdiw. 

Hos. 3 5; 710: Cyril: éx{nréw; Theodoret: (nréw (B: 3 5: éme- 
ntéw; 7 10=Cy). 

Hos. 12 4: Cyril: éveoxtw (B); Theodoret: ioxiw. 

Hab. 2 14: Cyril: karaxadirw (B); Theodoret: kadtrrw. 

Zech. 10 12: Cyril: karaxavxdopar (B); Theodoret: kavxdouat. 

Zeph. 3 1: Cyril: &roAutpdw (B); Theodoret: AuTpbw. 

Mal. 2 14: Cyril: deauapripopar (B); Theodoret: napripopat. 

Hos. 2 1: Cyril: éxuerpéw (B); Theodoret: werpéw. 

Hab. 2 14: Cyril: éuaiuaAnue (B); Theodoret: riaAnue. 
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Hos. 1 2: Cyril: éxaropvebw (B); Theodoret: ropvebw. 

Zech. 14 12: Cyril: éxpéw; Theodoret: péw (B). 

Zech. 2 4; 1118: Cyril: duaoxopmifw; Theodoret: cxoprifw (B: 24 
=Cy; 11 16=Theod.). 

Hag. 1 10: Cyril: brooréAXomar (B); Theodoret: oré\Aopa. 

Hos. 12 2: Cyril: duarideuar (B); Theodoret: rideuac. 

Hos. 7 16: Cyril: évreivw (B); Theodoret: reivw. 

Hos. 10 14: Cyril: reprrecxifw (B); Theodoret: recxifw. 

Obad. 12: Cyril: értxaipw (B); Theodoret: xaipw. 


c.) Different Compounds: 
Hab. 2 5: Cyril: eiodéxouar (B); Theodoret: rpogdéxouat. 
Hab. 3 12: Cyril: kxatacow (B); Theodoret: raracow. 
Zeph. 2 15: Cyril: duavopebw (B); Theodoret: tapamopebw. 
Zeph. 3 14: Cyril: karatrépmw (B); Theodoret: ebrép7w. 
Hos. 2 9: Cyril: broarpégw; Theodoret: ériatpégw (B). 
Zech. 10 11: Cyril: agatpéw (B); Theodoret: cadarpéw. 
Nah. 1 8; Zech. 9 13: Cyril: éreyeipw; Theodoret: é&eyelpw 
(B: Nah. =Cy; Zech. =Th.). 


Jonah 4 5: Cyril: &gopaw (B); Theodoret: égopaw. 
Amos 6 10: Cyril: doXeirw (B); Theodoret: droXeirw. 
Hos. 7 16: Cyril: &moorpégw (B); Theodoret: ériatpégu. 


d.) Compound and Decompound: 
Hos. 4 14: Cyril: cuvavagipw; Theodoret: cuugtpw (B). 
Mic. 6 12: Cyril: katrouxéw (B); Theodoret: évxarouxéw. 
Zech. 6 15: Cyril: amoaré\Aw (B); Theodoret: éEarroarédw. 
Amos 1 4: Cyril: éamooré\X\w (B); Theodoret: drooréA\\w. 


XII. The Use of the Particles: 


1.) Cyril: obrws—Theodoret: obtw: Amos 4 12 (bis); 5 14; Nah. 
1 12; Zech. 7 13. 
Cyril: o}rw—Theodoret: ows: Joel 2 4; Mic. 3 4. 
2.) Cyril: 667:-—Theodoret: 671: Hos. 4 4, 14 10; Joel 4 12; 
Obad. 18; Zeph. 2 9; Zech. 2 13.17; 6 15; 91.2; Zech. 
10 2.5; 11 11; 13 5; Mal. 3 19. 
Cyril: 6r——Theodoret: 5ué7e: Hos. 2 2; Jonah 1 14. 
Cyril: 6u67,-—Theodoret: 616: Hab. 1 6. 
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3.) Cyril: 5u67t-—Theodoret: yap: Hos. 8 13; Amos 37; Mic. 
13; 44. 
Cyril: 67s-—Theodoret: yap: Zech. 9 17. 
4.) Cyril: (6s)éy—Theodoret: (6s)éav: Mic. 6 4; Hag. 2 14; 
Zech. 14 16. 
Cyril: €4v—Theodoret: &v: Amos 3 7; Zech. 14 109. 
5.) Cyril: éri—Theodoret: év: Hos. 10 10; Joel 117; Amos 66; 
9 15; Mic. 3 4; 7 7; Zeph. 3 17; Zech. 12 2. 
Cyril: €v—Theodoret: éwi: Hag. 1 14; Zech. 6 s. 
6.) Cyril: eis—Theodoret: év: Amos 7 8; Mic. 6 14; Zeph. 3 s. 
7.) Cyril: ék—Theodoret: &76: Hos. 2 4; 13 14; Jonah 3 9; Mic. 
3 6; 7 13. 
Cyril: &476—Theodoret: éx: Amos 9 15; Zech. 9 5. 
8.) Cyril: €mi—Theodoret: eis: Hos. 3 1; Zech. 10 3. 
Cyril: eis—Theodoret: éwi: Hab. 1 9. 
9.) Cyril: rpés—Theodoret: eis: Jonah 2 s; Zech. 11 10. 
10.) Cyril: ob u#—Theodoret: ob: Hab. 23; Zeph. 3 13; Zech. 11 16. 
Cyril: ob un—Theodoret: un: Zeph. 1 12; Mai. 2 16. 


Cyril: ob} —Theodoret: ob un: Amos 7 3; 9 8; Hab. 1 2 (bis). 
11.) Cyril: @oveti—Theodoret: as: Hos. 7 11; Zech. 12 10. 
12.) Cyril: é07ep—Theodoret: ws: Hos. 13 3; Mal. 3 3. 
13.) Cyril: xat¥e&s—Theodoret: xara: Mic. 7 14; Mal. 3 4 (bis). 
14.) Cyril: @s—Theodoret: eis: Hos. 7 16; Mic. 1 6 (bis); 3 12. 
Cyril: eis—Theodoret: ws: Mic. 2 11. 


XIII. Addition of Particles: 


1.) Theodoret adds yap: Hos. 31;4 12.18; 510; 63; 77; 911; 
13 13.15; Joel 1 8; Obad. 1 5; Jonah 1 12.14; 21; Mic. 7 10,17; 
Nah. 2 10,14 Hab. 1 11; 3 16; Hag. 1 9; Zech. 8 16,17. 

2.) Theodoret adds 5é: Hos. 910; Amos 5 2; Hab. 3 7; Zech. 92; 

14 9, 
Cyril adds 6€: Zeph. 3 5. 

3.) Cyril adds 67: Joel 1 2; Amos 4 5; Hag. 1 1,5. 

4.) Theodoret adds ézre:d: Hos. 4 6. 

5.) Theodoret adds viv 6€: Hos. 6 3. 
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6.) Theodoret adds roivuy: Joel 1 14; Amos 3 1. 

7.) Theodoret adds otv: Amos 5 14. 

8.) Cyril adds ofrws: Hos. 4 16. 

9.) Theodoret adds ws: Joel 1 6; Nah. 3 12; Zech. 9 13. 


XIV. Syntactic Differences: 


1.) Cyril: xat (eiwevy etc.)—Theodoret: (elzev etc.) yap: 
Hos. 1 4; 2 1,9,16; 35; 1014; Joel 23; Amos 2 11; 82; 
94; Jonah 3 4,10; 48; Mic. 7 14; Nah. 26; Zeph. 1 13; 
Zech. 4 7; 8 16; 12 10. 

2.) Cyril: xal (eirev etc.)—Theodoret: (eizev etc.) 5€: Hos. 13 7; 
Joel 4 19; Obad. 19. 

Cyril: (eirev etc.) 5€—Theodoret: xai (eizrev etc.): Hos. 7 13; 

8 13; Amos 7 11; Obad. 13. 


XV. Cases following Verbs: 


&xovw: Cyril: c. gen.—Theodoret: c. acc.: Mic. 6 1. 

Cyril: c. acc.—Theodoret: c. gen.: Zech. 7 12. 
&xovopuar: Cyril: c. acc.—Theodoret: c. dat.: Hos. 2 24. 
pipvnoKopas: Cyril: c. acc.—Theodoret: c. gen.: Hos. 2 19; 7 2; 8 13. 


XVI. Cases following ézi: 


Cyril: c. dat.—Theodoret: c. acc.: Hos. 8 5; Zech. 14 18. 
Cyril: c. acc.—Theodoret: c. dat.: Zech. 12 10. 
Cyril: c. acc.—Theodoret: c. gen.: Jonah 1 12; Mic. 35; Zech. 14 12. 


XVII. Differences in Spelling: 


Hos. 1 4: Cyril: "IleopaeX; Theodoret: ’IefpaeX. 
Hos. 2 18: Cyril: BaaXerw; Theodoret: Baadiu. 
Mic. 1 10: Cyril: "Evaxey; Theodoret: "Evaxiy. 
Hos. 10 11: Cyril: vixos; Theodoret: vetxos. 
Amos 1 4: Cyril: #ewéAca; Theodoret: deuédeva. 
Hos. 11 8: Cyril: ZeBoeru; Theodoret: DeBary. 
Hos. 1 7: Cyril: obre; Theodoret: ob6é€. 
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Hos. 3 5: Cyril: Aavewd; Theodoret: AaBvd. 
Hos. 6 9: Cyril: Zexeya; Theodoret: Zexnua. 
Amos 6 2: Cyril: Aiwa; Theodoret: "Evad. 
Amos 6 14: Cyril: Aiwad; Theodoret: "Hyat. 
Zech. 9 1: Cyril: "Edpax; Theodoret: ’Adpax. 
Zech. 7 2: Cyril: Band; Theodoret: Bed x. 


XVIII. Corruptions of Proper Names: 


Hos. 1 4: Cyril: "Iovda; Theodoret: "Inov (MT). 

Hos. 5 13; 10 6: Cyril: "Lape; Theodoret: IapeB (MT). 
Hos. 6 8: Cyril: Tadaaéd (MT); Theodoret: T'adyana. 
Hos. 10 14: Cyril: "lepoBaad; Theodoret: ’ApBenr (MT). 
Amos 3 13: Cyril: "Iaxw8 (MT); Theodoret: "IopanX. 
Mic. 1 11: Cyril: Zevvaap; Theodoret: Aivay (MT: ]38¥). 
Mic. 1 15: Cyril: "Iopand; (MT); Theodoret: Zuwr. 

Zeph. 1 1: Cyril: ’Auws; Theodoret: "Auwy (MT). 

Zech. 14 5: Cyril: ’Acan\; Theodoret: "lagca MT: ¥¥¥). 
Zech. 14 10: Cyril: TaBeX; Theodoret: TaBaa (MT). 


XIX. Differences resulting from Hebrew variae lectiones: 


Hos. 1 4: vox > Theodoret: 

Hos. 2 9: 8¥QN: Cyril: edpy abrobs =ON¥DN. 

Hos. 2 10: *}03}: Theodoret: &pyiprov kai xpuciov =37N "09. 

Hos. 2 20: O°NQDWi7}: Cyril: cal karouww ce=PNIDOT}. 

Hos. 2 25: “W988: Cyril: bptos 6 debs wou= "98 MID. 

Hos. 7 2: 03294: Theodoret: év rais xapdias abrav=03293. 

Hos. 7 7: ON): Theodoret: wip yap karéparyev=9 98 UN. 

Hos. 812: 129]: Cyril: éhoyiodnoay abr =19720N}. 

Hos. 91 i Tay by: Theodoret: aad xuptov deov cov= mir Syn 
pre. 

Hos. 9 13: 8°¥i79 ODN): Theodoret: cal éyyayev=N' SIM}. 

Hos. 10 10: OOS): Theodoret adds: xara rH éxwdupiay wou= + 
*PS3. 

Hos. 10 12: NY}: Theodoret: ws ére xatpds=NY TY}. 
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Hos. 10 15: 72971}: Theodoret: ds Spd pos areppign =797) N09. 

Hos. 12 14: 0°¥0: Theodoret: éx ys Aiybrrov=0°7¥) PND. 

Joel 1 14: ODN: Cyril: Peod quav=wTdK. 

Joel 2 8: 19¥3?: Theodoret: cuvredeod Wow =1Y¥3?. 

Amos 4 3: M71": Cyril: cbpios 6 debs = O98 MIT. 

Amos 5 22: 1¥§: Cyril: mpoodéfouar abra = O78. 

Mic. 4 6: Nii] OD: Theodoret: év rats juépacs kal év T@ Katp@ 
éxelvy = NT NY OFT OND. 

Hab. 2 14: PST: Cyril: churaca yH=PINTD. 

Zech. 9 15: }?: Theodoret: téwp =O". 

Zech. 13 6: 412: Theodoret: Suwy cov= IV. 

Zech. 13 8: PINAY Da > Cyril. 

Zech. 14 5: OHO) 2° > Cyril. 





THE MEANING OF ’ENEPFE® AND KATAPTEQ 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


KENNETH W. CLARK 
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HE problem here discussed was originally raised by such 

a passage as that found in Gal. 2 s, where active forms of 
the verb évepyéw twice occur. Former translations appear flat 
and colorless at this point in Paul’s earnest defense of his divine 
authority as an apostle. Paul is saying: 6 yap évepynoas 
Tlérpw eis a&roocro\nv ths wepttouns évépynoe Kal épol 
eis Ta vn. Recall the King James version: “For he that 


wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the circumsion, 
the same was mighty in me toward the Gentiles.” The Revised 
Versions are characteristically consistent, though not superior, in 
translating both these occurrences of the verb by “work.” Their 
only other change makes datives of advantage of [lérpw and 
éuot (thus Lightfoot also). “He that wrought for Peter— 
wrought for me also.” The Twentieth Century translation 
offers the meaning ‘‘to give power.’”” Weymouth returns to the 
meaning “‘to be at work.” Moffatt translates évepyéw “to 
equip”; and Goodspeed ‘‘to actuate.” Our contention is that 
these cre all under-translations, short of the mark, modernizations 
not only in language but in idea. They do not live in the first 
century Christian experience. They all apparently refer to an 
inner human capacity, rather than to that external supernatural 
divine spirit which had possessed both Peter and Paul. The 
translations live in the realm of humanism, rather than of super- 
naturalism. Yet no quality is more characteristic of the first 
century than its supernatural imagery and belief. 
93 
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Here stands Paul insisting that his apostolic authority came, 
not from men nor through any man, but directly through Jesus 
Christ, and from God who had raised the Christ from among the 
spirits of the dead where supernatural forces are in control. He 
proceeds to point out his lack of contacts with the apostles, and 
that on the few occasions he had for such contacts they “‘contrib- 
uted nothing new” to him. Then comes the climax of his claim. 
“For he who infused the supernatural spirit for Peter in order 
that he might authoritatively preach among the Jews, infused 
me too with that same spirit, so that I might as authoritatively 
preach among the pagans.” He had been possessed, and the 
spirit in him was its own authority. He was in mystical union 
with Christ, who was master in the realm of spirits, and thereupon 
rested the authority of Paul the apostle. So we claim, our trans- 
lators have been too reserved, too quiet in transmitting this 
vigorous imagery of Paul and his contemporaries. 

The difficulty with the word évepyéw is further evidenced by 
the variety of ways it has been rendered in the same passage by 
different translators, as well as the variety of expressions used 
by the same translator in different passages, certain of which 
have been notoriously difficult because of this very word. 


I 


The active voice of évepyéw is used in the New Testament 
eleven times—seven times by Paul, three times in Ephesians, 
and once in a doublet of Mt=Mk.' The King James revisers 
render it variously as “to work or do, to work (miracles), to 
work effectually, to be mighty, show forth themselves (mighty 
works).”” The Revised Versions are identical, and consistent with 
a slavish literalness, in translating always “to work.” With the 
Twentieth Century translators there begins an increasing variety 
of renderings in the effort to fit the traditional meaning of the 
word into the several contexts. ‘“To be active, to give power, to 
endow, to work or be at work, to exert (power), to bring about 


* Mt 142=Mk 6 14, I Cor 126, 11, Gal 2 8 (twice), 3 5, Eph 1 11, 20, 2 2, 
Phil 2 13 (twice). 
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or accomplish, to result from.’”” Weymouth gives six meanings 
in the eleven occurrences, ‘‘to work or be at work, to create, to 
be able to do, to display (might), to produce (an effect), to carry 
out (a plan).” Moffatt presents seven meanings, “‘to work, to 
equip, to enable, to achieve or effect, to exert (might), to carry 
out (a plan), to be active.’”” Goodspeed carries eight renderings, 
“to be endowed, to be working (powers), to actuate, to be at 
work or to act, to exert (strength), to produce (effects), to carry 
out (a plan).”” This increasing diversity reflects the difficulty in 
the traditional understanding of the word, which is apparently 
based upon the simple equation, évepyyetv = to work. Armitage 
Robinson, a generation ago, observed that ‘“‘the meaning of 
évepyety—has been so variously understood.” 

Both the inadequate, colorless translation, and the increasing 
variety of renderings may be avoided with a phrase that presents 
a vigorous imagery at home in the first century Christian move- 
ment and which fits the several contexts with surprising consis- 
tency. We observe that évepyéw in our eleven occurrences is 
associated twice with divayuis (once as subject and once as 
object), three times with the cognates évépyera and évépynua, 
and once with the xpatos trys ioxbos of God. But even when 
such terms are not present, évepyéw itself has a supernatural 
connotation. Eight times the verb refers to the action of God, and 
once to the action of Satan, while the remaining two occurrences 
(Mt 142 = Mk 614, Phil 2 13) clearly relate to supernatural 
sources of power. In every case the context bears the atmosphere 
of supernatural forces at work, and the action is at home in the 
practical dualism of first century thought, where so much of 
the conduct of daily life was explained as the operation of good 
or evil spirits from outside the human realm. Men were subject 
to both these forces and must be allied with the (personified) 
Power of good in order to combat the Power of evil. It is in 
this atmosphere that we find the action of évepyéw in the New 
Testament. Eight times its meaning appears to be “‘to infuse 
with supernatural spirit” (i. e., spirit-possession). In the other 


2 J. Armitage Robinson, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (London, 1904*), 
241-7. 
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three occurrences the possession has already taken place, and 
the verb refers to the operations of the inhabiting spirit. 

To illustrate the aptness of this interpretation, we turn first 
to the synoptic doublet Mk 6 4u=Mt 14 2 dca rovro ai 
duvapers évepyouow (Mk, transpose) év ai’t@. After repeated 
miracles of healing and exorcism the fame of Jesus the wonder- 
worker reaches the ears of Herod Antipas. While others explain 
this supernatural figure as a messianic Elijah or spirit-filled 
prophet, Herod explains him by identifying him with the 
beheaded John Baptist now risen &76 Tv vexp@v, and there- 
fore—because of this association with the realm of supernatural 
spirits—do these duvduers operate in him. While the context 
is so clearly one of supernaturalism that some of the translators 
have caught this element, none have gone far enough to catch 
the realistic imagery of spirit-possession. Alexander Bruce 
comments, in this connection, upon “the powers of the invisible 
world, vast and vague in the king’s imagination.” 

Take another illustration, in Eph 1 19-20. There we have the 
embarassing profusion of terms—which is really emphatic, 


not merely redundant—xara thy évépyeray Tov Kpatous THs 
ioxbos abrod. This series is generally telescoped in translation, 


” “ce 


in some such phrase as “mighty power,” ‘‘transcendent (or 
surpassing) greatness of the power.’’ The key word, however, is 
not clearly understood in these translations. It is évépyea, 
cognate of évepyéw, which carries just as clearly as the latter 
term the meaning ‘‘supernatural force” in all eight occurrences 
in the New Testament.’ Not only in the New Testament, but 
in second and third century Greek elsewhere it carries the same 
connotation, as Moulton and Milligan set forth. With it as 
the key word, the attendant series is a fitting prelude to the 
remainder of the statement: jy évépynxey &v T@ xpLtoT@ 
éyelpas abtrov éx vexp@v. The Kirg James Version sets the 
style with this translation: ‘‘according to the working of his 
mighty power which he wrought in Christ when he raised him 


3 Eph 1 19, 3 7, 4 16, Phil 3 21, Col 1 29, 2 12, II Thess 2 9, 11. 

4évépyera Beov (Aristeas 266, OGIS 262*), évépyera Saipovos (Poi- 
mandres p. 352%), of magical operation (P. Mag. Par. 1. 159), of cosmic 
forces (Herm. ap. Stob. 1. 41. 6). 
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from the dead.” Subsequent translations are similar with only 
the variation of expression. But the imagery of the picture here 
portrayed is much more vivid and vigorous. After the Pauline 
manner the writer declares, ‘I always mention you in my 
prayers, entreating the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of the Shekinah,s to give you a mvevya of wisdom and an 
&moxadvyis in which you recognize him, thus lighting up your 
mental eyes that you may know what hope lies in his summons, 
what a wealth of illumination attends the divine inheritance 
among the people who are holy, and how tremendously powerful 
is his dtvayts in us who believe.” Then comes the climax as 
the writer continues, ‘This is a manifestation of the same 
supernatural force (évépyera) so mighty in him, which he 
infused in the Christ when he raised him from among the dead, 
and seated him at his right hand in the heavenly sphere, superior 
to every apxn, étoucia, divayts, xupiorns, and every dvoya 
that can be named for magical purposes not only in this present 
era but in the coming era as well.”” Here the canvas is crowded 
with mystical, supernatural spirits. The picture is an admixture 
of both Jewish and Hellenistic figures; the result appears as a 
Judaeo-Hellenistic uvernpiov based upon the common belief in 
spirit-possession. “Evépyera always in the New Testament 
refers to the mystic supernatural force of divine or evil spirit, 
and évep’yéw to its infusion or operation in one spirit-possessed. 


Again, in a familiar part of Paul’s Corinthian correspondence 
évepyéw occurs twice along with two occurrences of the cognate 
évépynua (I Cor 12 6-11). There Paul is explaining to his 
troublesome Hellenistic converts in Corinth about Ta 
avevpatixa. There are various kinds of xapiouara, but only 
one mveJua. These xaplovara are not merely human endow- 
ments or gifts in the modern sense, but rather supernatural 
abilities granted by the one wvedua, who possesses men. Further, 
writes Paul, there are various évepynuara, but only one Oeéds. 
The évepyquara are specific supernatural powers, distinguished 
from évépyeca as general supernatural force, and all have their 
source in God, 6 évepya@v Ta wavtTa év raovw, i. e. ‘who infuses 


5 Cf. I Cor 15 40 ff. 
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all these specific supernatural powers in all so gifted.” Then 
after listing the several powers Paul concludes, ravra 6é€ radra 
évepyei TO &v kal 76 a’ré mvevya ...Kk.7.r. “One and the 
same Spirit infuses all these supernatural powers, distributing 
them among us as he desires.” 


II 


The occurrences of évepyovuar in the New Testament are 
nine in number—seven in Paul, one in Ephesians, and one in 
James.° Although Lightfoot held that the word is always middle, 
“never passive in Paul,’’ we agree with Armitage Robinson to 
the contrary that all nine usages are passive. But Professor 
Robinson confessed to difficulty in applying the traditional 
meaning to the several contexts, and concluded that the active 
and passive forms “come nearly to the same thing,” viz. ‘to 
be operative” and ‘‘to be made operative.”” The only distinction 
he observed was that in the latter case we are reminded “that 
the operation is not self-originated.”” Our suggestion, however, 
is that the contexts in which évepyouyar appears are all satisfied 
by the passive of the meaning we have already assigned to 
évepyéw. ‘To be infused with supernatural spirit” (or, pos- 
sessed) is the meaning in two instances; and in the other seven, 

“‘to be made supernaturally operative.” 

Several heretofore difficult passages are clarified by the appli- 
cation of this interpretation. Begin with the well-known, oft- 
quoted statement from Jas 516, “the effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much” (King James). But 
évepyouyévn, the modifier of déyats, does not mean “effectual 
and fervent,’’ nor does the word have reference to the efficacy 
of human fervor. Wyclif had translated this verse, “forsothe 
the continuel preyer of a juste man is muche worthe,” for he 
found his latin text reading assidua. The Old Latin (ff) had read 
instead frequens. Apparently the difficulty at this point is a 
very old one, and it is interesting to see how recent translators 
have resolved it. The Revised Versions read: ‘‘the supplication 


6 Rom. 7 5, II Cor 1 6, 4 12, Gal 5 6, Eph 3 20, Col 1 29, I Thess 2 13, 
II Thess 2 7, Jas 5 16. 
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of a righteous man availeth much in tts working.” The Twentieth 
Century version: “great is the power of a good man’s fervent 
prayer.”” Weymouth: “powerful is the heartfelt supplication of a 
righteous man.”” Moffatt: “the prayers of the righteous have a 
powerful effect.” Goodspeed: ‘‘an upright man can do a great 
deal by prayer when he tries.’” But in all these, we contend, the 
real point is missed. By our interpretation, the idea expressed 
is, that “the prayer of an upright man is very powerful, when it 
is set in operation by supernatural force (évepyoupévy).” It is 
not human effort, sincerity, fervor nor persistency that matters, 
it is rather that the prayer be évepyouyévy, supernaturally 
operative. 

A similar expression is found in Paul’s Galation letter (5 6), 
@\X\a iors 5’ ayamrns évepyoupuévn, the usual translation 
of which is “faith working through love.’”’ But such an English 
expression is far from catching all the meaning compressed into 
this brief phrase. Paul is in the midst of the argument that any 
who submit to circumcision are thereby bound to observe the 
whole Jewish Law, and moreover are restricted to that one 
method alone whereby they may achieve salvation, that is, they 
may be pronounced dixaos by God, only on the basis of strict 
obedience to the Law. At this point, Paul uses the antonym 
KaTapyoupat, in the aorist passive, of which notice may be 
taken here. All of you who seek to be pronounced dixatos 
through the Law, he says, xarnpynOnre amo xptoroU, i. e. 
“have been deprived of the efficacious spirit of Christ.” No 
longer is He in you, nor you in Him; you have been exorcised 
from him. Next comes a phrase sadly abused and misunderstood, 
“fallen from grace’ (King James), which obviously here refers 
to the forfeit of the opportunity offered through the xaprs of 
God to achieve salvation through belief in Christ. You have 
fallen away from the faith cult made available by the grace of 
God. Such is the argument, which Paul concludes by pointing 
out that “neither circumcision nor uncircumcision is powerful” 
(to effect salvation), but mriorts évepyoupérvn, i. e. belief in 
Christ made supernaturally operative, a means afforded to men 
bu’ &yamns (“because God loves them’”’). 

One more illustration may be presented from II Thess. 2 7, 


841353A 
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TO yap pvoTnpiov dn évepyeirar ths dvouias. “For the 
m*stery of iniquity (lawlessness) doth already work,’’ the older 
versions read; while the later versions agree in rendering ‘‘wicked- 
ness (lawlessness, disobedience) is already at work in secret.” 
Again, we feel that the color has gone out of the picture because 
the full connotation of évepyyovuuar has been missed. Here is 
the picture. The Day of the Lord has not yet come, the writer 
insists, notwithstanding any report or claim to the contrary. It 
awaits certain eschatological events, the great rebellion of Satanic 
hosts, and the dmox4Avyis of the Opponent of the Law, who 
will set himself up over other deities and call himself God, even 
taking the place of God in the temple. Don’t you remember 
that we told you about this when we were there with you? So 
now you realize what is causing the delay. But, the writer 
hastens to add by way of encouragement, the Satanic uvornptov 
has already been made supernaturally active (évepyetrat). 
Such an interpretation is a long way from the modern concept, 
that ‘‘wickedness is already at work in secret’? (Twentieth 
Century Version). But if fits precisely into the first century 
mood, and more particularly into its context. Follow the explana- 
tion of the correspondent a little further. The only remaining 
obstacle to the dawning of the Day of the Lord is the preliminary 
removal of the Satanic agent. Then come the climactic 
amoxadvyis of Satan himself, whom the Lord Jesus will destroy 
by merely breathing upon him. Now again, this writer uses 
the antonym xatapyéw: kai katapynoe TH érigaveia Tis 
mapovgias avrov. “By the very epiphany attendant upon 
the Lord’s mapovaia he will render powerless (or exorcise) that 
one whose zapovgia is accomplished by the évépyera of Satan, 
attended by divas, onueta, and répata wWebdous.” The 
mapovola of the Satanic agent will be ‘‘full of wicked deception 
for men who are going to destruction, because they refuse to 
love the truth and be saved’’ (Goodspeed). That is why, he 
concludes, God is to send évépyeray m)avns, so that these 
men may have faith in Wevdos rather than &\70ea. Ail the 
way through the correspondent’s course of argument the opposing 
forces of Satan and God, evil and good, falsehood and truth are 
shown in eschatological imagery. The parallelism of their 
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respective cosmic action and development is evident from 
bvoThpiov to &moxaduyis. It is the évépyera, or supernatural 
power, of each that is applied against the other in the hostility 
between them. “Evepyeirac in v. 7 must be _ interpreted, 
therefore, as a part of this imagery, and connotes that the 
Satanic power in the form of a pvornpioy has already been 
infused into the human area of the cosmic struggle. 

While this heightened meaning of évepyéw and évepyoupar 
is not generally found in contemporary Greek outside the New 
Testament, it is found in the Apostolic Fathers in all four occur- 
rences of the verb (two active, two passive).? The use in Hermas 
is particularly interesting, where especially over an extended 
dialogue in Mandates 5:2:1-6:2:6 the strong term évépyea 
occurs seven times. At the beginning of this section (5:2:1), 
évepyéw is used by Hermas’ instructor as he explains: ‘Hear, 
then, the évépyera of Ill-temper—how it destroys the servants 
of God by its supernatural power, and how it leads them astray 
from righteousness. But it does not lead astray those who are 
filled with faith, nor can it possess them (évepyjoat) because 
my power is with them.” Again we have the picture of two 
mighty cosmic supernatural forces contending for control, and 
in any one man one or the other, but not both simultaneously, 
may dwell. Such a usage as has here been illustrated for the 
Apostolic Fathers encourages the view that in early Christian 
literature as a whole the interpretation here urged is applicable, 
but further inquiry has not been made. Of the antonym and 
cognates of évepyéw, beyond the occurrences already incidentally 
pointed out, a similar argument might be set forth toward 
demonstrating that they too all live in the same supernatural 
atmosphere and carry the same supernatural connotation, in 
the New Testament and Apostolic Fathers. All of which tends 
further to support the interpretation we here urge of évepyéw, 
generally ‘‘to infuse with supernatural spirit,” or ‘‘to possess,” 
while xatrapyéw means ‘to render powerless” the opposing 
supernatural spirit (which can be done only by a supernatural 
spirit), therefore, in effect, ‘‘to exorcise.” 


7 Hermas Mand. 5:2:1, I Clem 60 1, Barn 1 7, 2 1. 








THE FRAMEWORK OF THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT 


ALFRED M. PERRY 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ANON STREETER’S “Four Document Theory,” at first 

widely hailed, has recently been subjected to more drastic 
criticism, especially directed against his fourth document, M, 
the source peculiar to St. Matthew. It is the purpose of the 
present article to show that, at least in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the First Evangelist did use a written document, and 
that he valued it so highly as to make it the foundation or frame- 
work of the discourse into which the remaining materials are 
woven. The proof of this is found in two chief observations,— 
first, that the materials peculiar to St. Matthew reveal an elabo- 
rate and formal arrangement, which has furnished an outline for 
the complete discourse; and second, that this arrangement has 
been reworked by the Evangelist in a fashion so inept that its 
original creation could not possibly be attributed to him. 

The approach to the critical study of the Sermon on the 
Mount has usually been made through the Lukan parallels, 
which reveal only that the Sermon as given in St. Luke has been 
quite extensively broken up and reworked in St. Matthew, and 
supplemented with at least as extensive borrowing from other 
portions of Q. But the Q materials do not give us any adequate 
explanation of the present plan of the Sermon; and it is to the 
materials peculiar to St. Matthew that we must turn, for this. 
These should, indeed, have formed our first approach to the 
Sermon. 

Canon Streeter’ lists 48 verses peculiar to St. Matthew, as 


1 B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 198. 
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follows:—Matt. 5 1-2, 4-5, 7-10, 13a, 14, 16-17, 19-24, 27-28, 31-398, 
41, 43, 6 1~8, 10b, 13b, 16-18, 34, 7 6, 12b, 15, 19, 28a. With further study 
this list may be subject to slight additions or subtractions; but 
it will furnish a working basis on which to begin the study. Note 
should also be made of his further observation, that “‘all the 
material ... which is certainity from Q comes in the block 
6 22-7 12."?, Upon examination these materials fall into quite 
definite groups, to which we may give a closer study. 

A. The section, Matt. 61-18, has the clearest order and 
consistency. Verse 1 gives the theme, “‘Do not your righteousness 
before men to be seen of them,” and this prohibition is developed 
in three illustrations corresponding to the three ‘good works” 
of the current scribal teaching,—-almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. 
In each of these also there is a striking similarity of development, 
—not only the opening and closing phrases, but many of those 
intervening, are closely similar, so that the literary effect of the 
repetition is quite striking. Observe the following repeated 
elements. 


6 2-4 

. Stay ov... 
un cadmions ... 
Gorep ot broxpital.. 
brws dotacbaow 
brd tev avOpmorwv 
apn dAéeyw byiv 
amréxovow 
Tov paddy abrav. 

. gov dé... 


&y T@ KpuTTQ’ 
kal 6 Ilarnp gov 
6 Brerwv 

év T@ KpuTT@ 
drodwoe. cor. 


6 5-6 


5. kal drav... 


ovx écecbe 


ws of broxpiral... 


brws pavaow 
Tots avOpwrors 
aunv Neyw duty 
améxovot 


Tov pcbdv abrav. 


T@ Ilarpi cov 


T@ & TH KpurT@’ 


xal 6 Ilarnp gov 
6 Bderuwv 

é&y T@ KpuTT@ 
drobwoet cot. 


6 16-18 


16. bray 6€... 


uh ylweoOe... 

as of bwoxpital... 
brrws pavwow 

Tots avOpwros ... 
aunv Aeyw duty 
améxovot 

Tov picbdv abrav. 


. ov dé... 


. dws . 


t@ Ilarpt cov 

T@ &v T@ Kpvgaly’ 
kai 6 Ilarnp cov 
6 BrX\érwv 

é&y T@ kpugaly 
arodwoe. cot. 


2 Jbid., p. 250 n. A. H. McNeile (The Gospel according to St. Matthew, 


p. 100) has observed this ‘complete and coherent discourse,”’ but obscures 
its importance by combining it with Q. 
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Composition such as this betrays a very definite striving for 
literary effect, and a consciousness of literary form, or at least a 
mechanical method of attaining it, which very rarely in the 
Gospels is sustained through so long a passage. 

It will be noted, however, that this literary elaboration cannot 
be ascribed to the Evangelist himself, since he has rudely inter- 
rupted it and destroyed its balance by inserting at least three 
passages: 6 9-13 finds a parallel in St. Luke and may be Q 
material, or more possibly is drawn simply from the oral tradition 
of liturgical use;3 6 14 is quite similar to Mark 11 25, and may 
have been drawn thence, its antithesis in 6 15 being added edi- 
torially; but 6 7-s are peculiar to St. Matthew. These verses, 
however, are such a serious blemish on the literary form of the 
section that one cannot avoid the conclusion that they owe 
their present location to the Evangelist’s habit of agglomeration. 

In the remainder of chap. 6, largely Q materials from Lk. 
11-12, Streeter lists only 6 34 as peculiar to St. Matthew. This 
forms the conclusion of the Q section, and therefore, whether 
editorial composition on the basis of 6 31 or drawn from some 
source, must owe its position here to the Evangelist. Verse 19 
might also be included as peculiar material; but it is obviously 
an editorial antithesis to 6 20. 

One other verse needs to be considered in this group of mate- 
rials. Matt. 76 is the next verse in Streeter’s list, and stands 
alone without close connection in a group of Q materials. But 
the isolation of these brings it into proximity to 618 and its 
agreement with that context at once becomes apparent: to this 
group of injunctions not to make public display of one’s pious 
acts of alms, prayer, or fasting, comes the apt conclusion, ‘“‘Give 
not that which is holy to the dogs, neither cast your pearls 
before swine.” 

We conclude, therefore, that Matt. 6 1-18, 7 6, include a group 
of materials originally possessing a high literary form, with 
introduction of the theme, followed by three illustrations in 


3 Matt. 6 106, 13b, though listed by Streeter as peculiar to St. Matthew, are 
apparently integral to the Prayer as he found it. Certainly they do not belong 
in the section where they now stand, any more than it does. 
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balanced strophes, and capped with a pungent conclusion. But 
the Evangelist has interrupted the order by appending materials 
from two or three different sources to the second strophe, and 
has removed the conclusion out of all relation to its context. 

B. The group of materials just preceding, Matt. 5 17-48, present 
a somewhat similar case. Again the section begins with a state- 
ment of the theme. In 5 17, 20 the contrast is drawn between the 
Law and the higher Christian ethic, and this contrast is developed 
in the remainder of chap. 5. Verse 19 appears to interrupt the 
fundamental thought here announced, and it may have been 
drawn from some other part of the source, or may, indeed, belong 
to that latest strand of materials for which the Evangelist seems 
most directly responsible. 

The strophes which follow are united by the refrain with 
which each one opens, “It was said” (jKxovoate Ste éppéOn 
Tots apxaios 5 21, 33; nKoboaTre Sti éppéOy, 5 27, 38, 43; 
éppéOn 5é, 5 31), with a quotation from the Old Testament, 
and followed by the antithesis, éya dé Aéyw dyuiv. In three of 
these the quotation is from the Decalogue: 5 21=Ex. 2013; 
5 27=Ex. 20 14; while 5 33 is based on Ex. 207, but is not an 
exact quotation of any passage. It may be noted also that the 
longest form of the introductory phrase appears in these strophes, 
only; and it is surely significant that these are the strophes 
which contain most of the material peculiar to St. Matthew and 
are least supplemented from Q or other known sources. 

There are here, following the introductory announcement, 
again three illustrations of the difference between the old right- 
eousness of deed and the higher righteousness of intention, all 
based on the Decalogue: 5 21-24, murder vs. hatred; 5 27-28, 
adultery vs. lust; 5 33-37, false swearing vs. simple truthfulness. 
The first and third of these are nearly equal in length, and each 
closes with a practical suggestion (this may be additional evidence 
for the authenticity of 5 23-24). The second illustration is much 
shorter, unless 5 29-30 be included with it; but this is not unrea- 
sonable, since it is a doublet of Matt. 18 s-o (=Mk. 9 4s, 47). 

The third contrast of our present Sermon, with its curt intro- 
duction, 5 31, appears secondary, and would seem to be an 
attempt to incorporate materials borrowed elsewhere (cf. Lk. 
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16 18; Mk. 10 11-12) into this series of contrasts between the old 
Law of the letter and the new ethic of the spirit; so it need not 
concern us. 

The fifth and sixth strophes, 5 38-42, 43-48, present a complex 
problem,—do they belong to the Framework Discourse, or to Q? 
Our criteria for discriminating Q,—agreement in language, with 
agreement in order,—here fail to concur. Verbal agreement is 
nowhere great enough to demonstrate a common document: 
yet the general similarity to the Sermon in St. Luke clearly 
suggests some source relationship.’ Canon Streeter, however, 
having observed that redistribution of sentences in the paragraph 
by St. Matthew indicates conflation, maintains the converse of 
the two familiar criteria in a third principle, ‘‘Wherever parallel 
passages of Matthew and Luke exhibit marked divergence, 
editorial modification of Q is a less probable explanation than 
conflation of Q by Matthew with the language of a parallel 
version.”® Applying this rule, he finds that the entire section is 
a conflation of Q and M. 

There is much that is attractive in this theory: it offers an 
explanation of the phenomena, even though quite mechanical; 
and it does allow for the fairly extensive overlapping of sources 
which the circumstances of oral tradition would render probable. 
Evidences of conflation are indeed discernible. The two verses 
of peculiar materials in the fifth strophe, 5 39a, 41 have a good 
connection with each other on the theme of non-resistance; while 
5 41 interrupts its present context, and differs in construction; 
and without these two insertions the paragraph centers about 
the theme of a more positive meeting of evil with good, like its 
parallel in St. Luke. Matt. 5 3s-s9a, 41 are, then, interpolated; 
but they do not connect with the strophes of the Framework 
Discourse. Moreover, close documentary relationship (from Q) 
of the remainder to St. Luke remains unproven,—rather the 
relation suggests oral transmission (note the variation of syn- 


4 Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, pp. 58-63, assigns the whole passage to his 
less certain group of Q sayings. 

5 Sir John Hawkins (Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 113) includes 
them in Class A. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 248 f. 
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onyms, the reversing of xtt@va and ivatiov, and the intro- 
duction of davifeoPar from Lk. 6 34). 

The sixth strophe turns about the theme of positive beneficence. 
Its relation to Q is the same; but 5 45 is a parallel to Lk. 6 35 
only in substance; for the reference to God’s good gifts of sun 
and rain is beyond the limits of merely editorial modification. 
Yet it has a good connection with the Q materials where it 
- stands, or with 5 42, and it does not connect with any of the 
peculiar materials of the. Framework Discourse. Matt. 5 48 
resembles Lk. 6 36 only in structure, and its diversity in wording 
is as great as could be: it has future indicative for imperative, 
with a different verb, ws for xa0ws, adds 6 ovpdyios (a Mat- 
thaean characteristic however’), and, most significant, changes 
the adjective from oixtipuwy to tédeos. These differences 
are best accounted for by the supposition that here the sources 
“overlapped,”’ and that 5 48 is from M. 

These strophes, then, do contain materials not from Q. Do 
such belong to the Framework Discourse of M? It should be 
noted that each of the three M strophes enjoins an extension of 
the Law from the letter to the spirit; but the contrast in 5 38-39 
is a direct abrogation of the law as cited, and that in 5 43-44 is 
a broadening of the application, not a deepening of the principle. 
These strophes, then, do not have close literary unity with the 
first three, and their attribution to M (at least to the Framework 
Discourse) is uncertain. The introductions, especially 5 43, might 
easily be editorial. Matt. 5 39a, 41 do not connect with the other 
. M themes, and their present location must be attributed to the 
Evangelist: 5 45 seems to belong to the circle of the Q materials. 

We assign to the Framework, therefore, the three strophes, 
Matt. 5 21-24, 27-30, 33-37, with their introduction, 5 17, 20. This 
section of the discourse, however, stands as yet without a con- 
clusion, to correspond to the conclusion furnished the other 
section by Matt. 7 6. Matt. 5 48 would be quite as apt an expres- 
sion for such a conclusion as it is for the close of St. Matthew’s 
expanded form of the section, and if ré\eos be read with a 


7 Hawkins, Horae Synopticae,? p. 32. 
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Pharisaic connotation it is in fact a pithy recapitulation of 5 20; 
so it may with reservations be assigned to the Framework. 

C. The Sermon opens with Beatitudes, also with an element 
of contrast or paradox. Matt. 5 5, 7-10 are in Streeter’s list as 
peculiar to St. Matthew; but he believes that 5 5 is a free compo- 
sition on the basis of Ps. 37 11, and that therefore the M version, 
like the Q version in St. Luke, opened with four Beatitudes.* 
In a document with such elaboration of numerical form as we have 
already found in the carefully balanced triplets of chapters 5 
and 6, we might expect rather the number three, or with such 
brief aphorisms, a group of seven, or even seven with a concluding 
member. It is, of course, not at all improbable that in such 
familiar mnemonic materials the two documents should again 
overlap. A review of the parallels between St. Matthew and 
St. Luke strengthens this probability. 

In Matt. 53 (=Lk. 6 20) the added words 7t@ mvebuare are 
no greater change than any editor familiar with the Old Testa- 
ment ought to have made to keep Greek readers from misunder- 
standing the verse as St. Luke appears to have done, though 
the change is very cleverly wrought. ‘In 54 (=Lk. 621) even 
the introduction of Old Testament language fails to bring the 
verse into line with the spiritualized interpretation of the pre- 
ceding verse: whether one turn to Ps. 1265 or to Isa. 613, the 
“mourners” are the subjugated Hebrew nation, and the Old 
Testament language in such a connection must inevitably have 
suggested the political situation. Matt. 55 is far more closely 
in line with 5 3. But in Matt. 5 6 it required a far greater depth 
of insight than was needed in the reinterpretation of 53, to 
supplement the simple and literal of re.va@vres with the thought 
of Ps. 42 2; and the two cases are in reality on a different basis. 
Here, then, is evidence that in at least one saying the two docu- 
ments probably overlapped. Further, the excellent parallelism 
between 5 3 and 5 5 suggests their original association; and the 
inept intrusion of 5 4 suggests that it can hardly have been the 
Evangelist who first brought them together and then forcibly 


8 Op. cit., pp. 251 f. 
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parted them again.® Matt. 5 4 must then be the verse introduced 
from Q, and the remaining Beatitudes, seven rather than four, 
must be assigned to the Framework. 

D. The remaining materials are fragmentary. We have already 
before us three sections,—seven Beatitudes, three contrasts in 
ethics, three contrasts in worship,—all characterized by a some- 
times paradoxical contrast between the old and the new ways 
of looking at life, and by a highly spiritualized conception of 
religion. These are sufficient to demonstrate that the foundation 
of the Sermon on the Mount in St. Matthew was a document 
with strongly marked characteristics, and with conscious 
attention to the literary form which it took. But it is more 
questionable whether the remaining peculiar materials of St. 
Matthew can be assigned to the same discourse. 


Between the Beatitudes and the contrasts with the Law we 
now find the sayings on Salt and Light. The paragraph is not 
consistent, however, as it stands. It has often been noted that 
the symbols used are not two, but three,—salt, city, light,—so 
we have another possible triad. The proper introduction to 
5 14b should possibly have been to the effect, ‘‘Ye are the land- 
mark of men”; for, though the glow of a modern city at night 
may be seen on the horizon for miles, that assuredly was never 
true of the Oriental hill town, conspicuous as it might be by day. 
This introduction would have been suppressed by an editor when 
persecution gave it too poignant a connotation. 

Matt. 5 13 , 14, 16 are listed as peculiar materials. They include 
the striking introductory phrase, ‘Ye are the salt (light) of the 
earth’’ (5 13a, 14a), which is rather too bold for a merely editorial 
invention, yet they are completed in each case with material 
paralleled in other Gospels. Matt. 5 13b seems to be from Q 
(=Lk. 14 asf ., but cf. Mk. 9 50), but the agreement with St. 
Luke is low, and it may have come to St. Matthew from a third 
source. Matt. 5 15 is more clearly Q (=Lk. 11 33; cf. Mk. 4 21) 
and interrupts the connection of 5 14a and 5 16. The section may 
therefore be regarded as a cento of scattered passages such as 


9 The order of the Western text would then reveal the natural impulse of a 
scribe to correct such an obvious fault. 
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the First Evangelist has frequently compiled, or possibly as 
fragments of another triad. But even as a whole it does not 
accord well with the Framework of the Sermon; for the element 
of contrast does not appear, and the injunction, ‘Let your light 
so shine,” is in almost direct contradiction to the warnings against 
ostentation in Matt. 6 1-18. It is impossible therefore to deter- 
mine exactly what source furnished the materials for this section: 
a part of them may have been derived from M, but not from 
that section of M which supplied the Framework of the Sermon. 

E. The remaining verses of peculiar materials, Matt. 7 12>, 
15, 19, 28a, are likewise disjointed fragments, and difficult to 
assign. Matt. 7 12 may well be editorial; for it is quite in the 
evangelist’s manner, and may have been designed to call attention 
to the importance of the Golden Rule. This may have been 
intentionally cut off from its context, which Lk. 6 31 gives more 
satisfactorily, in order to lend it greater sententiousness. Matt. 
7 13-14 are often assigned to Q; but Lk. 13 2 is a very faint echo, 
and documentary relation is uncertain. 

Matt. 715 is a fragment of apocalyptic discourse with a 
reminiscence of Mk. 13 22, and apparently is introduced editori- 
ally to give occasion for and a degree of unity to the observations 
which follow it. Its source is hardly Mk. 13 22, but cannot be 
further identified. It may have been drawn from some part of M. 
But 7 22 connects quite well with it, in thought, and furthermore 
bears no appreciable literary resemblance to its only possible 
parallel (Lk. 13 26). Even 7 21, 23 vary quite largely from the 
Lukan parallels (Lk. 6 46; 13 27), and it is quite possible that 
they should be regarded as examples of St. Matthew’s custom 
of conflating his sources, in this instance a section of M materials 
with a few touches added from Q, especially in 7 21. Certainly, 
7 23 does not carry on the thought of the Q materials, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” but rather forms, with 7 15, 22 a 
brief paragraph concerning false prophets. 

Matt. 7 16, 1s have the same loose relation to St. Luke’s Sermon 
that is found in Matt. 5; but 7 17 is a doublet of 7 1s and would 
hardly have been inserted had not the Evangelist found it in 
another source. Matt. 7 19 is a repetition of Matt. 3 10b, ver- 
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batim, and its source need not be sought further. It found its 
place here in another Q context by obvious association of ideas. 

It may be observed that these materials are concerned with 
two subjects. One group of them enjoins that religion be mani- 
fested in deeds: that men may see the good works (5 16), for he 
who does the Will shall enter the Kingdom (7 21), and every 
good tree bears good fruit (7 17, cf. 7 19). The other group bears 
fairly clear marks of a Judaistic reaction against the Pauline 
theology: Matt. 5 19 assigns to the teacher who relaxes the Law 
a low place, and 7 13-14 counsels entering in by the same narrow 
gate; 7 15 warns against following such false teachers (to much 
of the church Paul was “prophet’’ rather than apostle), and 
7 22-23 describe the condemnation of prophets whose works were 
indeed worthy, but whose confession and teaching were false. 
While the connections with chap. 5 are interesting, neither of 
these groups accords with the theme or style of the Framework 
Discourse, and though they may have found a place in M, it 
can hardly have been originally in this connection. 

F. The Framework of the Sermon on the Mount, then, rests 
on the Discourse in the M document, which appears mainly in 
the earlier portion of the Sermon, as follows :— 

I. Seven Beatitudes, contrasting present and future states. 
Matt. 5 3, 5-10, 
II. Three contrasts between the Law and the new ethic. 
Matt. 5 17, 20-24, 27-30, 33-37, (48?). 
III. Three contrasts between ostentation and the new piety, 
Matt. 6 1-8, 16-18, 7 6. 

This discourse from M quite clearly furnished the framework 
and the beginning for the Sermon in St. Matthew. To it the 
Evangelist has added from other sources: ist., at three points 
(5 39-47, 7 1-5, 7 16-27) the Sermon from Q much as it appears in 
St. Luke 6 20-49; 2nd., at the end of M (6 19-7 12) other materials 
from Q, most of them paralleled in St. Luke 11-12; 3rd., at the 
end of the Sermon (7 13-23) some verses from other portions of 
the M document, or from other sources of tradition. In addition 
there are a few scattered fragments of these or other sources. 

It is possible in many cases to discover the points of nexus in 
the Evangelist’s mind, the considerations which led him to 
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incorporate the additional materials at certain points in the 
M outline. 

Beginning with M, he began with Beatitudes. The similarity 
of literary form led him to incorporate Matt. 5 4 (at least) from 
Q, as well as 5 11-12, and possibly to conflate the other Q Beati- 
tudes. The fact that each began with a list of Beatitudes was 
probably what suggested to him the combining of the two dis- 
courses. The paragraph, Matt. 5 13-16, was introduced as a 
further development of the idea of the dignity of discipleship, 
already suggested by the comparison with the prophets in 5 12 
(a Q connection), and may have been further expanded by the 
Evangelist himself (5 13b?, 15). 

The remainder of chap. 5 the Evangelist, ignoring its essential 
characteristics, chooses to regard as a compilation of the new 
Christian law. So he adds 5 1s (Q) on the immutability of the 
Law, and 519 (M?) on the blessedness of keeping it, to the 
introductory sentence. The general theme of reconciliation 
suggests 5 25-26 (Q). Matt. 529 is very appropriately placed, 
probably by M, though the connection in Mark 9 42-47 suggests 
that this may not be its original context. Matt. 5 32 (M?) is 
also loosely suggested by the theme of 5 27; but the Evangelist 
has preferred to give it a special introduction (5 31) and make it 
a separate law. The remainder of the chapter is derived mainly 
from the Sermon in Q, which the Evangelist has held by him 
since he introduced the Beatitudes, and whose general theme, love 
and service of enemies, connects with the prohibition of hate 
(Matt. 5 22a) and the injunction regarding reconciliation (5 24-26). 
But the Evangelist has provided the Q materials with introduc- 
tions in the style of M (5 38, 43), and has interpolated certain 
other materials,—5 392, 5 41 (whose counsel of submission is a 
new, more passive, note) and 5 45 (out of its proper place, and a 
somewhat inappropriate expansion of a mere illustration). 

In the third section, Matt. 6 1-18, the Evangelist has again 
interrupted the thought of M by his agglomerative process. 
M’s series of contrasts included one on prayer, and the secondary 
subject becomes for him the primary. He adds a prohibition 
of vain repetitions, Matt. 6 7 (perhaps from some other part of 
M), a counsel of confidence in praying (6 s=Lk. 12 30) from Q, 
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a form of prayer (6 9-13) from the oral liturgical tradition, and 
then a comment (614) on one phrase of that prayer, drawn 
perhaps from St. Mark and expanded by himself (6 15). 

A mere echo is responsible for the next insertion, the phrase 
“will repay thee” in M (6 18) suggesting a further discussion of 
the true treasure (6 19-21) drawn from Q and furnished editorially 
with an introduction by the simple process of denying the 
opposite. The connection of 6 22-23, 24 (drawn from Q) is obscure, 
though the last of these might connect with 6 21. But the remain- 
der of the chapter, 6 25-34, in its expression of simple trust in 
God, is an apt development of the refrain of M (6 1s»). 

The remainder of the Sermon is the “‘scrap-basket.”” With 
Matt. 7 1-5 the Evangelist takes up again the Q Sermon. Matt. 
7 6 (M) is next inserted lest it be overlooked. After that there is 
a section of Q material which may have been associated in Q, 
as it is in St. Luke, with the Lord’s Prayer: it is also apposite 
to the theme of trusting God (cf. Matt. 6 25-31). The Golden 
Rule (7 12) is in harmony with the theme of doing righteousness 
developed in the latter part of the chapter; but before this theme 
is taken up we have the saying (from M?) about the “strait 
gate”’ (7 13-14) and the displaced introduction of a later paragraph 
(7 15). Then follows the section on doing righteousness, built up 
from the Q Sermon (7 16, 18, 20, 24-27), slightly conflated with an 
M paragraph (7 2223), and interpolated with echoes from other 
sections of the Gospel in 7 17, 19, the former possibly M, the 
latter derived from Q. 

The conclusion of the Sermon (7 28-29) is from St. Mark 
(1 22), except for the Evangelist’s ‘‘colophon,” which has no verbal 
resemblance to Lk. 7 1. The introduction cannot be assigned to 
any source, definitely: the resemblances of Matt. 5 12 to Mk. 
3 13, and of Matt. 5 1» to Lk. 6 20, are too vague. 

G. The conclusions from this study are:—Ist., that the mate- 
rials peculiar to St. Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount reveal 
elaboration and care in their original arrangement; 2nd., that 
this arrangement cannot be attributed to the Evangelist himself, 
since he has seriously disturbed it at numerous points; 3rd., that 
it must therefore be attributed to some written source used by 
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the Evangelist; 4th., that he regarded this source so highly that 
he used it for the foundation of his longer Sermon, even in 
preference to the Q discourse. 5th., We may add as a corollary 
the presumption that, since the Evangelist is demonstrably 
using a written source here, many of the other peculiar materials 
were likewise drawn from the same document. Thus the Sermon 
on the Mount furnishes real proof of at least a nucleus of the 
M document, and presumptive evidence for its existence in 
greater extent. 








“SON OF GOD” IN JEWISH WRITINGS 
PRIOR TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


ERMINIE HUNTRESS 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


CCORDING to a modern Jewish view it was “quite natural 

for any Hellenistic writer—except a true Jew—to speak of 
Jesus as a ‘Son of God’.”* This statement illustrates a traditional 
viewpoint among Jewish commentators which dates back to 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The question on which 
we should like more evidence is: what would a Palestinian Jew 
contemporary with Jesus of Nazareth understand by the term 
“Son of God” if it were applied to Jesus? We can only examine 
the earlier literature, Scriptural and otherwise, which such a 
man might have read. 

The least important use of the term “sons of God” is its 
application to supernatural beings, reflecting the polytheistic 
notion of a group or family of gods, beings divine by nature 
who later became angels. This is illustrated in Gen. 62, 4, 
Job 16, 21, 38 7, Psalms 291 and 896, Psalm 82 (if the “sons 


of the Most High” are angels rather than human judges), 
Dan. 3 25. 


In the second century Noah fragment at the end of the book 
of Enoch (En. 106) there is a curious tale describing Noah’s 
birth, in which he shows supernatural qualities and is suspected 
of being the son of a “‘son of God.” In En. 69 4,5 and 711 ff., 
passages on the angels (first century B.C. or A. D.) Charles 
translates ‘‘sons of God,” believing that to be the original reading; 
but the text has “sons of the angels.” The circumlocution 


t Friedlander, G., Hellenism and Christianity, 1912, p. 127. 
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suggests that this use of the phrase “‘sons of God’’ was beginning 
to seem objectionable. The same feeling may be reflected in 
some versions of Psalm 896 and 291, which change ody to 
ods “the mighty.” In Wisd. 55 (first century B.C.) Dr. 
Schmidt suggests that the sons of God here are the inhabitants 
of the celestial world, not only the human saints but the angels; 
this is possible, but not to be proved.” 

Hence we conclude that while such usage still existed in the 
second century B. C. there is no certain evidence of it in the 
first century B. C. or A. D. The reaction against it may, then, 
have started even before the controversy with Christianity; it 
might well result simply from the logic of Judaism. The Targums 
rule out this use of the phrase completely.’ It implied a partici- 
pation by created beings in the nature of God, which the Jews 
came to consider impossible, all the more so since some of these 
angels had sinned. 

It is interesting to note that the Son of Man of the Enoch 
parables, though a heavenly being, is never called Son of God. 


Is there any possibility that sonship to God in this sense was 
nevertheless later associated with the Son of Man who is to 
come from heaven? One passage suggests that the Christians 
made that connection. In I Thess. 110 Paul speaks of his 
converts as “‘serving a living and true God, and waiting for 


” 


His Son from heaven.”” We must observe, however, that there 
is no basis for this connection in extant pre-Christian literature. 


Perhaps the most typical use of the concept of sonship to God 
in the Old Testament is its collective application to Israel 
(Ex. 4 22, 23, Deut. 1 31, 85, Hos. 111, 1313, Jer. 319, 31 9b, 20, 
Mal. 1 6, Psalm 80 16 in Hebrew). Whether or not the expression 
originally implied literal sonship, sonship by ‘‘nature,”’ it has an 
ethical connotation even in the earliest Old Testament passages, 
and is sometimes expressly figurative. In the intertestamental 
material we find Sir. 3612, Jub. 220, 19 20, Wisd. 1813, IV 
Ezra 6 58. 


2 Schmidt, N. art. Son of God, Enc. Bib. 
31 gratefully acknowledge the help of Professor Louise P. Smith and Miss 
Elise Bristol, '35, of Wellesley College, in reading the Targums, 
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The Targums usually change the wording of such Old Testa- 
ment passages. For example, the Targum renders Isa. 12 “a 
people whom I have called sons,” and Jer. 31 9b “My word 
is to Israel like a father and Ephraim is dear before me.” But 
although the Targums were undoubtedly taking shape as early 
as the first century, the final official versions now extant are of 
course from the third, fourth, or fifth centuries A. D. and show 
the effects of the conflict with Christianity. The Targumists 
were concerned not only to repudiate the idea that the Messiah 
was to be the Son of God, but to deny that God could have a 
son at all. (The Targum on Ex. 4 22, 23 is an exception). 

Since Israel is designated collectively as God’s son, there are 
naturally references to Israelites in the plural as sons of God 
(Deut. 141, Isa. 1 2, 301, Hos. 110, Prov. 3 1, Psalm 89 19 in 
the LXX, Psalm 103 13). These are more frequent in the inter- 
testamental writings. In nearly all of them we find associated 
with the term one or more of the following ideas: chosen by 
God, chosen for a purpose, being ‘“‘sons in truth” only in so far 
as they fulfill this purpose (e. g. Wisd. 16 26, 18 4). Some writers 
use it only in an eschatological context; they are sons of God 
in the fullest sense only in the final consummation (Jub. 1 23-26, 28, 
Psalms. Sol. 17 28-30, Sib. Or. III 702-4, Test. Levi 18 8, 12, 13, 
Test. Judah 243). When the Israelites are called sons of God 
in the present age, the chief implication often is that God is 
chastening them for their sins as a father would (Psalms Sol. 
13 8, 9, 18 4, Wisd. 12 19-21, II Bar. 13 9). Sometimes ‘“‘sons of 
God” is used of the specially righteous (Sir. 410). There are 
of course passages in which the ethical connotations of sonship 
are not explicitly stated, but even in some of these one feels 
that the purpose of Israel’s election is not forgotten (III Macc. 
6 28, 7 6, apocryphal Esther 16 15-16, Judith 9 4, Wisd. 9 7, 
16 10, Ass. Mos. 10 3, Pirke Aboth 3 19). 

The traditional approach to the meaning of ‘Son of God” in 
early Christian usage is the inquiry into its use as a Messianic 
title in Judaism. We can be sure at any rate that it was used 
of the Davidic king; beyond this the evidence is ambiguous. 

In II Sam. 7 12-16 God tells David, through the prophet Nathan, 
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that He will establish the kingdom of David’s son who will 
build the temple, and says: 
I will be his father and he shall be my son; if he commit iniquity 


I will chasten him . . . but my lovingkindness shall not depart from 
him . . . thy throne shall be established forever. 


Not only did the Chronicler take over this prediction, but appar- 
ently he was fond of it and recorded it three times (1 Chron. 
i7 11-14, 22 9-10, 28 6). Moreover, in II Chron. 6 42 Solomon 
closes his prayer at the dedication of the temple: 


O Lord God, turn not away the face of thine anointed (yIWD) 


remember the mercies of David thy servant. 


Thus Solomon, the idealized king of Israel’s golden age, is in 
Chronicles both called “Messiah” and given the promise that he 
will be God’s son; and since God establishes his kingdom forever, 
the promise logically should apply to any faithful royal descen- 
dant of his.* It would seem a short step from this conjunction 
of sonship and Messiahship in Solomon to the designation of the 
future Messiah as God’s Son. The books of Chronicles, moreover, 
being late and especially edifying, must have been popular 
reading in the synagogues of the last few centuries B. C. 

Psalms 28 and 89 26,27 use “Son” of its equivalent with 
reference to a king, the Lord’s anointed; in the latter psalm 
“David My servant” is given a promise like that of Nathan’s 
prophecy. Most modern interpreters regard these psalms as in 
some sense Messianic, but more important for us than their 
original meaning is their interpretation in the first century A. D. 
On this point there is very little evidence. From the fact that 
Enoch (including the Parables) uses Psalms 89 and 72 in depicting 
the Messiah but not Psalm 2, Dalman argues that a non-Mes- 
sianic interpretation of Psalm 2 was common.’ But we do have 
a Messianic passage in the Psalms of Solomon (17 23-31) which 
is apparently dependent on the second psalm, though it omits 


4 The argument is somewhat weakened, but not destroyed, by the fact that 
the LXX has instead “turn not away thy face,” which suggests that the 
present Hebrew 41°WP was inserted later than the second century B. C. 


5 Words of Jesus, 1902, p. 269. 
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the assertion of sonship. Also the Targum on Psalm 80 16 (‘‘the 
son that thou madest strong for thyself”) interprets the son as 
“the king Messiah” apparently under the influence of Psalm 2. 

It would seem only natural that there should have been a 
Messianic interpretation such as the seventeenth Psalm of 
Solomon suggests, especially in times when the Messianic hope 
was strong and proof texts were in demand. It is true in any 
case that Israel’s king, especially the Messiah, wruld be a son of 
God not by divine descent but by focusing within himself Israel’s 
moral relationship to God. 

Enoch 105, consisting of two verses, is evidently a stray 
fragment, either Jewish or Christian, with no context to show 
the meaning of ‘“My Son.” In IV Ezra, compiled after 70 A. D., 
the visions of the coming age contain several references to “My 
Son the Messiah” (IV Ezra 7 28, 29, 13 32, 37, 52, 149). Since 
some of these belong to what Charles considers older material, 
perhaps we have evidence here for a Jewish fusion of the 
pre-existent Son of Man with the human Messiah who will rule 
four hundred years and die. But according to Drummond,® 
in practically all extant versions (which are dependent on a lost 
Greek version) these passages contain Christian changes and 
insertions. In 7 28, 29, for example, the Latin inserts “Jesus,” 
the Syriac changes the four hundred years to thirty, the Ethiopic 
omits the four hundred years. Christians may either have 
inserted ‘‘My Son” or simply translated ‘6 wats pov” as “My 
Son” though it originally represented the Hebrew 13¥. This is 
strongly suggested by the Ethiopic version which, omitting 
“My Son”’ in verse 28, has in verse 29 ‘‘My Servant Messiah.” 

To the scantiness of references and the doubt of their authen- 
ticity, we may add the fact that ‘Son of God” as a term for the 
Messiah is lacking in the Psalms of Solomon; in the very psalms 
which describe the Messiah we find ‘‘son of God” meaning Israel 
or “sons of God” meaning Israelites. While the Chronicles 
passages and Psalms 2 and 89 point logically to a narrowing of 
the use of the term, the continued frequency of its use in a wider 
sense, perhaps the reaction against Maccabean claims, and 


6 The Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 285 ff. 
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possibly the reluctance to refer directly to God, combined to 
prevent it. Probably we should conclude that the use of ‘Son 
of God” for the Messiah was not customary in Jewish thought 
at the time of Jesus; but we cannot prove it non-existent, and 
its use would be natural enough. 

There is, however, a possibility that the early Christians when 
they called Jesus the Son of God had in mind a very different 
picture from that of the Messianic tradition. The early chapters 
of the Wisdom of Solomon deserve more consideration than 
they have received. This book was indeed written in a Hellen- 
istic environment, but there is no reason why the earliest Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem should not have read it. We read in Acts that 
Jews ‘from every nation under heaven’’ lived in Jerusalem 
(Acts 2 5) and Stephen’s hearers were Jews returned from the 
dispersion (Acts 6 9). 

In the second chapter of Wisdom the wicked plot against the 
righteous man, saying: 

He professeth to have knowledge of God, 
and nameth himself servant (or child, wats) of the Lord... (2 13) 


The latter end of the righteous he calleth happy, 

and he vaunteth that God is his Father. 

Let us see if his words be true, 

and let us try what shall befall in the ending of his life. 

For if the righteous man is God's son, He will uphold him. (2 16 f.) 
Judging by the rest of the chapter and 3 1-9, the writer is thinking 
of faithful Jews persecuted by Gentiles, and he predicts the 
triumph of the former in the last day, purified by their trials, 
when they shall ‘‘judge nations and have dominion over peoples.” 
In the fifth chapter the righteous man is justified, and his per- 
secutors say: 

This was he whom aforetime we had in derision 

and made a parable of reproach; 

we fools accounted his life madness 

and his end without honor; 

how was he numbered among sons of God, 

and how is his lot among saints? (Wisd. 5 4, 5) 

This passage on the ideal Israelite steadfast under persecution 
is reminiscent of Isa. 53. Might it not be significant for the 
thinking of the early Christians that not only is suffering often 
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connected with sonship to God, but more explicitly, in this book 
of the first century B. C., the afflicted and despised righteous 
man whose “end is without honor” is regarded as a son of God? 
Is this association of ideas reflected in the varient tradition of 
the words of the Roman centurion at the cross: “‘Truly this was 
a son of God” (Mark 15 39, Matt. 27 5s) “Truly this was a 
righteous man’ (Luke 23.47)? Moreover, Dr. Schmidt has 
remarked the similarity between Wisd. 2 16-18 in which the 
persecutors decide to try whether God will uphold his “son” 
(quoted above) and Matthew’s addition to the mockery of the 
chief priests at the cross (Matt. 27 43): 

He trusteth on God; let Him deliver him now, if He desireth him; 

for he said, I am the Son of God. 

The idea of chastening for sins is absent in these Wisdom 
passages; the man is really righteous, and the suffering is not 
punishment but the test of his faithfulness. There is no mention 
of a belief that this suffering is vicarious; but when we consider 
that elsewhere the suffering of martyrs is thought to have an 
atoning value, and that the LXX translates “‘My Servant” in 
the Isaiah passage as “6 mais pov,’ which could also mean 
‘‘My Son,” the naturalness of associating these two passages 
becomes clearer. We can see here a basis on which the early 
Christians might have bridged the gap between Jesus’ suffering 
and death and the Messianic ideal—both were consistent with 
sonship to God. 

Underlying the various different uses of the term in Judaism 
(exclusive of its occasional application to supernatural beings) 
the same implication is continuously present. In the words of 
the Jewish commentator Kimhi, commenting on the second 
psalm, ‘“‘Everyone who is obedient in the service of God He calls 
His son, just as a son obeys his father and is ready for his service.” 
Primitive Palestinian Christians could, then, have called Jesus 
“the Son of God” in a purely Jewish sense. They could have 
meant that Jesus was in a unique sense chosen of God and 
obedient in His service; and perhaps also that his suffering, 
however inconsistent it might be with the prevalent picture of 
the Messiah, was the supreme expression of the obedience of a 
son of God. 








BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
Paul and Repentance 


Repentance was a foundation stone of Jewish religion and 
ethics. The Synoptic Gospels show clearly that John the Baptist 
and Jesus preserved this emphasis. Why Paul, “a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, as touching the Law a Pharisee”’ so neglected this 
cardinal idea is seldom asked even by those who find a close 
relation between Paul and Judaism or Paul and Jesus. With 
emphasis on repentance so clear in his ancestral faith, and with 
his letters revealing such abundant opportunity for exhortation 
to repentance, his almost total neglect of the idea invites study. 

We may not appeal to the argument from silence because a 
study of his vocabulary abundantly attests certain oft-recurring 
concepts, such as faith and spirit.t May not Paul’s emphasis 
on Spirit, commonly called his mysticism, furnish the key to 
his neglect of the idea and technique of repentance? When he 
made possession of the Spirit the sine qua non of salvation as 
well as of a worthy ethical life, repentance was excluded by the 
simple expedient of being replaced by something more effective. 
When he based his ethical teaching in mysticism he departed 
widely from his former standard. Judaism, like Jesus, never 
grounded ethics in mysticism. 

This suggestion is further strengthened by reference to the 
Fourth Gospel which does not once use the concept of repentance. 
Here, as with Paul, mystical union is the key to salvation. 
Ignatius, also in the mystical line of Christianity, is very sparing 
in his use of any term signifying repentance. Does it not follow 
that when we recognize that Paul the Mystic overshadows Paul 
the Jew to the extent of almost ignoring a thoroughly ethical 
conditicn of salvation we have indicated the line of approach 
to the solution of the problem? 


Mary E. ANDREWS 
Goucher College 


t The faith-concept occurs 154 times in Paul, that of Spirit 128 times, and 
he uses Gnosis twenty times, more than twice as often as all terms for re- 
pentance and forgiveness put together. 
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“The World’s Oldest Bible.” 


American newspapers carried a statement early in November 
1934, to the effect that one hundred and ninety leaves of the 
Gospel of Matthew and the letters of Paul, dating from the 
second century, had been found in a shop in Cairo and were 
now in the National Library in Vienna. Dr. Hans Gerstinger 
writes me however that all that the National Library has of 
that kind is one fragment of the third century manuscript of 
Matthew the bulk of which is in the Chester Beatty collection 
in London. 

The item seems to have emanated from a public statement of 
Dr. Gerstinger that he and Professor Ulrich Wilcken would 
date the Chester Beatty (and Michigan) manuscript of Paul in 
the second century, rather than in the third, to which Sir Fred- 
eric Kenyon had assigned it. This is in itself a judgment of 
importance, although most of us will think it a little too good 
to be true. 

But the statement circulated by the Associated Press last 


November that the “‘World’s Oldest Bible” had turned up in 
Vienna is unfortunately groundless. It has been so widely 
copied and amplified that it seems worth while on Dr. Gerstinger’s 
authority to offer this correction. 


EpGAR J. GOODSPEED 
The University of Chicago. 


Readers of the Journal will be interested to know that an 
international conference of Old Testament studies is to be held 
at Gottingen from the 4th to the 10th of September 1935. Papers 
will be read in German, French and English by outstanding men 
in the field from various countries. The conference is open to 
all interested, and promises to be an exceedingly valuable 
opportunity to hear and meet the best Old Testament scholars. 


JaMEs A. MONTGOMERY 
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